sOnfs. 


The  young  clerk  grabbed  him  by  his  leg,  and 
pulling  away  from  him  Dick  dragged  him 
right  into  the  inky  pool.  The  next  moment 
he  broke  loose  and  dashed  down  across 
Wall  Street.  < 
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Decker’s  Speculations 

By  ALLYN  DRAPER 


CHAPTER  I. 

DICK  DECkER. 

Dick  Dicker  was  a  youth  about  sixteen  and  a  half  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  story.  He  was  a  bright 
youth,  with  eyes  and  hair  jet  black.  His  hair  curled  all  over 
his  head,  and,  like  a  native  of  Africa.,  didn’t  have  a  straight 
one  on  it.  He  was  good-natured  and  strictly  honest,  but  as 
full  of  mischief  as  honey  is  of  sweets. 

His  mother  was  a  poor,  hard-working  widow,  living  over 
in  Erooklyn.  She  had  been  a  widow  about,  five  years,  and 
had  two  children.  Dick  was  the  elder.  The  other  was  a 
girl  about  two  and  a  half  years  younger  than  he. 

She  was  a  music  teacher,  and  lived  in  a  little  flat,  the 
rent  of  which  was  moderate,  vet  often  she  was  hard  pressed 
for  the  wherewithal  to  meet  it. 

She  managed  to  keep  her  children  at  school,  but  it  was  hard 
work. 

Dick  and  Marie  were  apt  pupils  and  they  inherited  a  love 
of  music  from  their  mother. 

Both  of  them,  at  the  beginning  of  our  story,  were  con¬ 
sidered  almost  prodigies  as  musicians. 

They  could  sing  well  and  there  was  scarcely  any  music 
they  couldn’t  play  on  the  piano,  and  they  played  correctly, 
too,  for  their  mother  never  let  them  strike  a  false  note  with¬ 
out  correcting  them. 

Sometimes  she  earned  a  little  extra  money  by  playing  at  j 
private  entertainments  to  the  singing  of  her  two  children. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Dick  left  the  public  school  to  take  a  j 
position  in  a  real  estate  office  about  three  or  four  blocks  from  ; 

his  home. 

He  started  on  five  dollars  a  week  salary. 

The  real  estate  agent  had  a  good  deal  of  property  in  his 
hands,  the  rental  of  which  he  looked  after  for  the  owners. 

Dick  told  his  mother  that  he  was  kept  running  pretty  nearly 
all  the  time,  showing  flats  and  houses  to  prospective  renters,  | 
as  well  as  chasing  delinquent  tenants. 

One  evening  he  said  to  his  mother  that  Mr.  Ballad,  the 
real  estate  agent.,  remarked  to  the  landlord  for  whom  he 
was  collecting  business  for  twelve  years,  and  that  young 
Decker  was  the  best  employee  he  ever  had;  that  he  attended 
strictly  to  business,  and  was  really  the  best  collector  he 
knew  of. 

“Did  he  tell  you  that?-’  his  mother  asked. 

“No;  but  I  overheard  him  when  he  said  so  to  the  property 
owner.” 

“Did  he  know  that  you  heard  it?” 

“Xo,  I  don’t  think  he  did.” 

“Dick,  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  consider  it  a  great  compli¬ 
ment.” 

"So  do  I.  mother.  1  felt  very  proud  of  it.” 

“Well,  see  to  it,  my  son,  that,  you  continue  to  merit  his  j 
eooi  opinion.  Whenever  Jie  sends  you  out  on  an  errand. , 
attend  to  it  strictly,  and  whenever  you  collect  any  rnouey  I 


from  a  tenant,  make  a  little  memoranda  of  it  at  the  time  and 
turn  in  the  report  at  the  same  time  with  the  money.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  do,  mother.  He  furnishes  me  with 
a  little  book  and  instructs  me  to  write  down  the  excuse  when 
a  delinquent  is  asked  for  money,  and  also  the  date  the  de¬ 
linquent  sets  for  payment.  He  is  a  very  methodical  man; 
keeps  a  record  of  everything,  trusting  nothing  to  memory.” 

“Dick,  is  he  hard  on  his  tenants?” 

“No,  mother,  he's  not  oppressive  at  all.  He  speaks  kindly 
to  every  one  and  they  all  like  him.  He  has  some  tenants  that 
really  ought  to  be  fired  out.  for  they  put  up  excuses  when  I 
know  they  haA’e  the  money  in  the  flat.  They  impose  on  his 
good  nature.  When  they  have  reached  the  limit  he  sends 
them  a  polite  note,  saying  he  has  been  instructed  by  the 
landlord  to  have  them  dispossessed  if  the  rent  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  at  a  certain  date.  He  always  lets  them  go  to  a  fort¬ 
night  over  time  whenever  they  ask  for  it,  but  after  that  the 
threat  of  dispossession  is  sent,  because  the  landlords  won’t 
stand  it  any  longer.  He’s  a  pretty  good  judge  of  people,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  fool  him.  Whenever  he  has 
to  deal  harshly  with  any  of  them  he  invariably  shows  them 
written  instructions  from  the  landlord,  telling  them  he  is  only 
an  agent  and  must  obey  instructions.  I  heard  him  say  one 
day  that  if  he  had  a  million  dollars  he  wouldn’t  invest  it  in 
anything  but  business  property  and  mortgages;  that  he  didn’t 
have  tlm  heart,  to  dispossess  worthy  people  who  were  unable 
to  pay  rent,  and  I  believe  him.  Orly  last  week  I  went  into 
a  place  for  rent  where  the  tenant  was  behind  about  ten  days. 
The  woman’s  husband  was  there  and  about  half  drunk.  I 
delivered  her  a  note  from  Mr.  Ballad  and  she  took  it  to  her 
husband.  It  was  a  kindly  note,  but  the  man  became  angry 
and  began  abusing  all  landlords  and  their  agents  at  an  awful 
rate,  and  told  me  if  I  didn’t  fly  out  he  would  kick  me  out. 
I  told  him  1  couldn't  fly,  but  T  would  get  out  in  a  hurry, 
and  I  did.  When  I  told  Mr.  Ballad  about  it  he  sent  a  note 
through  the  mail  to  the  man  telling  him  if  the  rent  was  not 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  week  be  would  be  compelled  to  dis¬ 
possess  him  under  instructions  of  the  landlord.  The  fellow's 
wife  is  a  good  woman  and  has  four  little  children,  but  sev¬ 
eral  times  I’ve  seen  her  husband  drunk.  He  is  a  cross,  ill- 
natured  fellow,  and  I  guess  Mr.  Ballad  will  have  some  trouble 
with  him.” 

“Yes,  1  guess  be  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  such 
tenants,  and  I  wish  you  didn’t  have  to  go  among  them.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  it  !  I  see  all  sorts  of  people.  Generally 
the  men  are  away.  It's  in  the  daytime,  and  I  only  see  their 
wives,  and  they  are  always  kind  to  me.  I  collected  last  week 
over  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  tenants  for  him.” 

“Dick,  ain’t  you  afraid  that  some  rough  fellows  will  catch 
you  some  time  and  take  the  money  away  from  you?” 

“No,  mother.  1  never  stop  on  the  way;  never  have  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  at  any  one  time.  I'll  go  the  rounds  in  a 
block  or  in  sbme  large  building  and,  maybe,  get  some  fifty, 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  dollars  and  then  I  hurry  back  to  the 
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office  to  turn  it  in,  with  a  memoranda  of  each  payment  in 
the  little  book.  I’m  very  careful  not  to  let  anybody  but  him 
see  the  money.  I  never  have  to  make  any  change,  for  they 
have  the  exact  amount  ready  for  me,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
it.  I’d  rather  do  that  sort  of  work  than  to  be  kept  in  the 
office  all  day  long,  as  I  have  to  do  sometimes  when  it  is 
pouring  rain.” 

“He  doesn’t  send  you  out  in  the  rain,  eh?” 

“He  hasn’t  yet.  He  seems  always  to  be  very  considerate 
and  gives  me  car  fare  if  I  have  any  very  great  distance  to 
go.” 

After  he  had  been  with  the  agent  Ballad  for  six  months 
Dick  said  to  him  one  day: 

"To-morrow  will  be  my  birthday,  and  if  you  can  let  me 
have  the  day  off  I  will  try  to  make  up  for  it  by  extra  hard 
work.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  spend  the  day,  Dick?”  Mr.  Ballad 
asked. 

“I’m  going  out  to  the  beach  with  mother  and  sister,  and, 
I  believe,  a  few  of  her  music  pupils  are  going  with  us.” 
f  “All  right,  go  ahead;  and  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  it  all 
the  more  you  may  tell  your  mother  that  after  this  week  your 
salary  will  be  eight  dollars  instead  of  five.” 

Dick  almost  jumped  out  of  his  seat.  He  hadn’t  even  been 
thinking  of  asking  for  a  raise,  so  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
thanks  to  his  employer  who  noticed  the  sincerity  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions.  His  eyes  and  face,  as  well  as  his  words,  attested 
fully  his  appreciation  of  his  act. 

“That’s  all  right,  Dick,  my  hoy,”  said  he.  “I  make  it  a 
rule  to  pay  a  man  what  he  is  worth  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
expect  you  to  repay  it  with  the  diligence  and  perseverance 
in  the  future  that  you  have  exhibited  in  the  past.” 

“Certainly,  sir.  I  always  try  to  do  my  best  and  follow  your 
instructions  to  the  very  letter.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  something,  Dick.  I’ve  been  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  long  time,  have  had  all  sorts  of  collectors  and 
kept  a  record  of  their  work  in  this  book  here.  There  are 
more  than  two  hundred  names  on  the  list  as  tenants,  and  I 
can  tell  to  the  exact  number  the  average  of  delinquents  and 
prompt-paving  tenants,  and  I  find  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  getting  prompt  payments  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
collector  I’ve  ever  had.  I’ve  been  watching  you  and  find 
that  it  is  the  result  not  only  of  good  judgment,  but  polite¬ 
ness.  My  experience  has  been  that  politeness  goes  a  long 
way  in  business  transactions.  You  are  the  only  collector  I 
ever  had  that  some  of  the  tenants  didn’t  complain  of  being 
impudent.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  make  a  mental  note 
of  it.  Be  polite  to  everybody  and  everybody  will  be  your 
friend.  If  you  have  to  perform  an  unpleasant  duty,  do  it 
politely  and  in  a  way  that  the  other  will  understand  that 
you  are  not  responsible  for  it.”  v 

“That’s  what  I’ve  always  tried  to  do,”  said  Dick.  “My 
mother  has  always  impressed  it  upon  my  mind  that  polite¬ 
ness  pays,  and  that  a  young  man  who  is  not  polite  cannot 
really  be  a  gentleman.” 

“That’s  the  idea.  A  real  gentleman  is  always  polite  and 
considerate.  Now,  here’s  a  five-dollar  bill  as  a  birthday  pres- 
ant  for  you,”  and  he  passed  the  bill  over  to  him.  Dick 
thanked  him,  thrust  the  bill  into  his  vest-pocket  and  went 
out  on  a  collecting  tour,  which  kept  him  busy  the  rest  of  the 
lay. 

When  he  went  home  that  evening  he  gave  his  mother  the 
3ve-dollar  bill,  saying: 

“Mother,  this  is  a  birthday  present  from  Mr.  Ballad.  I 
isked  him  for  n  holiday  to-morrow  and  he  kindly  gave  it  to 
me.” 

"Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Decker.  “He  must  be  a  good 

man.” 

“Ho  is,  mother,  if  I  ever  saw  one.  You  can  have  the 
money.” 

"Well,  I’m  glad  to  get  it.  I  was  a  little  bit  worried  about 
low  I  would  meet  all  the  expenses  to-morrow,  but  this  re- 
ieves  all  my  worry.” 

Dick  said  nothing  to  her  about  the  raise  of  his  salary. 

He  had  been  thinking  it  over  all  the  afternoon  and  made 
U>  his  mind  to  say  nothing  to  his  mother  -bout  it,  but  to 
ako  the  three  dollars  extra  every  weok  nr.  it  it  away  in 
dr.  Ballad’s  safe,  to  remain  there  until  bed  the  sum 

one  hundred  dollars. 

ills  mother  was  satisfied  with  the  five  dollars  a  week,  which 
be  thought  was  pretty  good  pay  for  a  youth  like  him. 

She  allowed  him  fifty  cents  a  week  out  of  that  for  spending 
nouey,  and  as  the  agent's  office  was  but  three  blocks  away 

row  his  home  he  had  no  car  fare  to  pay. 


Sometimes  for  an  entire  week  he  didn’t  spend  as  much  as 
a  nickel,  as  he  didn’t  buy  cigarettes,  and  only  occasionally  a 
nickel’s  worth  of  candy  for  his  sister,  who  was  now  fourteen 
years  old. 

Sometimes  he  brought  flowers  home  to  his  mother. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  ladies,  friends  and  patrons  of 
his  mother,  came  to  the  flat  with  their  children. 

Among  them  were  four  music  pupils,  all  bright  young  girls, 
fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  together  they 
went  out  to  the  beach  and  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly. 

They  were  all  well  dressed  and  orderly. 

Dick  was  very  popular  with  his  mother  s  pupils,  and  they 
played  and  romped  with  him  and  his  sister  Marie. 

Marie  was  very  proud  of  her  brother,  and  declared  that 
he  was  the  handsomest  boy  in  all  Brooklyn;  insisted  that 
he  was  the  best  singer  she  ever  heard;  that  he  could  sing 
anything  but  bass. 

“And  he’ll  sing  that,”  she  said,  proudly,  “when  he  grows 
up  to  be  a  man  and  has  a  mustache.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  DICK  DECKER  MET  THE  PRETTY  TYPEWRITER. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  week  when  Ballad  handed  Dick 
eight  dollars  the  latter  said  to  him: 

“Mr.  Ballad,  I  gave  mother  that  five  dollars  you  made  me 
a  present  of  Friday  afternoon,  but  said  nothing  to  her  about 
the  raise  of  my  salary.” 

“You  didn’t,  eh?  Going  to  keep  the  raise  yourself?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  put  it  away  in  your  safe  every  week 
until  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars.  If  I  don't  do  it,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I’ll  have  nothing  but  my  eight  dollars  a 
week.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  agent.  “I  see  the  point.  Just  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  write  your  name  on  the  back  of  it.” 

Dick  took  a  one  and  two  dollar  bill,  sealed  it  up  in  an 
envelope  and  wrote  his  name  ,on  the  back  of  it,  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  put  it  in  his  safe;  and  every  Saturday  afternoon  the 
same  thing  was  done. 

Ballad  watched  him  closely,  thinking  that  when  it  got  up 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  he  would  want  to  spend  it  for 
fine  clothes  or  something  else;  but  not  a  penny  of  it  did 
Dick  touch. 

Time  passed  on  and  one  day  a  well-dressed  lady  came  into 
the  office,  house  hunting. 

She  wanted  a  neat  little  flat  at  a  moderate  rent,  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  neighborhood,  and  Dick  was  sent  with  her  to  show’ 
her  fiats  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

She  was  rather  hard  to  please.  Where  the  flats  suited  her 
the  neighborhood  did  not,  or  perhaps  she  objected  to  some 
families  living  in  the  building. 

She  was  pleased  at  Dick’s  patience  and  politeness,  and  his 
prompt,  frank  answers  made  to  every  question  she  put  to 
him. 


He  was  neatly  dressed,  assisted  her  in  and  out  of  the  street 
cars  and  wTas  attentive  as  a  courtier.  If  she  dropped  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  anything  else  lie  politely  picked  it  up  and  re¬ 
turned  it  to  her. 

At  last,  late  in  the  day,  she  found  a  flat  that  she  thought 
would  suit  her. 

Dick  told  her  that  Mr.  Ballad  wras  one  of  the  nicest  land¬ 
lords  in  the  whole  city;  that  he  was  prompt  to  attend  to 

eveiv  v\ant  of  the  tenants  that  they  were  entitled  to  under 
the  law. 


He  also  told  her,  in  answer  to  some  personal  questions, 
that  his  mother  was  a  widow  and  a  music  teacher,  and  that  he 
had  a  younger  sister,  just  fourteen  years  of  age  who  wae 
going  to  school.  ’ 

She  in  turn  told  him  that  she  had  a  daughter  about  seven¬ 
teen  years  of age,  who  was  a  typewriter  in  a  real  estate  of- 
^C<?ouVeii  111  Street,  and  laughingly  added: 

She  knows  all  about  the  real  estate  business,  too.  Slio 
is  very  fond  of  music,”  the  lady  continued,  “but  has  never 
had  a  chance  to  take  music  lessons.  We  have  a  piano  and 
mavbe  if  y our  mother  could  give  her  lessons  of  evenings 
I  would  let  her  take  them.” 

“I  guess  mother  would  do  that,”  he  said. 
warlike1!7,8  Merriam-  and  her  daughter’s  name 

She  returned  to  Ballad's  office,  gave  him  references  and 
paid  a  month’s  rent  in  advance.  ’ 

“I  want  to  say  to  you,”  she  said  to  the  agenl  “that  1 
think  >ou  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  polite 
young  man  in  your  employ.  Ho  has  been  as  patient  as  Job 
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showing  me  through  flats  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  really  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  it.  because  I  was  hard  to  please.” 

"Thank  you.  madam.  I  wouldn’t  ha\  a  any  other  sort  of  a 
young  man  in  my  employ,  because  we  deal  mostly  with 

ladies.” 

She  bowed  both  to  Ballad  and  Dick  as  she  left  the  office. 

"Dick,  my  boy,  that's  a  feather  in  your  cap,”  remarked 
Ballad  as  the  lady  left  the  office. 

"Yes,  I  feel  quite  proud  of  it.  But  she  is  such  a  lady  that 
even  a  brute  would  have  to  be  polite  to  her.” 

“Well,  I  never  saw  a  polite  brute  in  my  life,”  said  Ballad. 

“I  have,  sir.  I  know  a  man  who  is  as  polished  and  polite 
as  a  minister,  but  is  a  perfect  brute  at  home  to  his  wife  ana 
children.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  That’s  a  rather  singular  combina¬ 
tion.  How  did  you  find  it  out?” 

“Mother  has  a  pupil  living  in  the  same  building  as  his 
family,  and  she  heard  all  about  him.  He  always  dresses 
well,  will  take  his  hat  off  to  a  ragpicker,  is  polite  and  civil 
to  everybody  except  his  wife  and  children.  I  am  glad  that 
Mrs.  Merriam  found  a  flat  to  suit  her,  for  she  seems  to  be  a 
perfect  lady  and  I  guess  will  be  a  prompt-paying  tenant.” 

“Is  she  married  or  a  widow?” 

“Really  I  didn’t  hear  her  say,  and  I  couldn’t  ask  her  any 
personal  questions.  She  told  me,  though,  that  she  had  a 
daughter  about  seventeen  years  old,  who  is  a  typewriter  in  a 
real  estate  office  over  on  Wall  Street,  and  laughingly  remarked 
that  her  daughter  and  I  were  in  the  same  business.” 

About  a  week  after  that  incident  Mr.  Ballad  suggested  to 
Dick  that  he  go  around  and  see  if  Mrs.  Merriam  was  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  her  flat,  and  whether  or  not  she  had  any 
complaint  to  make. 

As  Dick  had  to  visit  a  tenant  in  the  same  block,  he  ran 
up  one  flight  to  Mrs.  Merriam’s  flat  and  rapped  on  the  door. 

It  was  pretty  near  the  close  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Merriam  herself  opened  the  door  and  recognized  him 
by  saying: 

“Oh,  is  it  you?”  and  then  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

“Yes,  madam,”  he  said.  “Mr.  Ballad  told  me  to  come  around 
and  see  if -you  were  comfortably  settled  and  satisfied  with  the 

flat.” 

“How  kind  of  him!”  she  said.  “Come  in.” 

Dick  entered  and  followed  her  into  the  front  room,  w'hich 
was  the  parlor. 

There  he  found  her  daughter,  who  had  just  come*  in  from 
the  office  and  laid  aside  her  hat  and  wrap. 

“Alice,”  she  said,  “this  is  the  young  man  who  was  so 
polite  to  me  when  I  was  hunting  for  a  fiat.  He  has  come 
around  to  see  if  we  are  satisfied  with  it.  His  name  is  Decker.” 

Dick  was  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  mother’s  kindly  con¬ 
fidence  in  him. 

He  bowed,  hat  in  hand,  very  ceremoniously  to  the  young 
girl,  who  seemed  to  be  about  his  own  age. 

The  young  typewriter  was  all  smiles  and  returned  his  bow, 
saying: 

“I’m  very  glad  to  meet  you.  Mother  has  told  me  that  your 
mother  was  a  music  teacher.” 

“Yes,  so  she  is,  and  she  is  a  good  one,  too.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  see  her,  for  I  want  to  take  lessons  in 
music  myself;  but  being  employed  in  the  daytime  I  can 
take  them  only  of  evenings.” 

“Yes,  that’s  w'hat  your  mother  told  me.  Mother  hasn’t  any 
evening  classes  at  present,  and  I  really  don’t  know  whether 
she  would  go  out  of  evenings  just  for  a  single  pupil;  but 
I’ll  have  her  come  around  and  see  you  about  it.  Your  mother 
says  you  are  employed  in  a  real  estate  office.” 

“Yes,  and  they  give  me  plenty  of  work  to  do,  too.  They 
have  two  other  typewriters,  for  they  do  an  awful  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  charge  of  a  number  of  those  skyscrapers 
over  there.  Some  of  them  have  one,  two  or  three  hundred 
offices  in  them.  They  haven’t  any  family  tenants  at  all. 
They  must  have  at  least  thirty  people  in  their  employ,  book¬ 
keepers,  clerks  and  typewriters.” 

The  young  girl  rattled  on  at  a  lively  rate,  and  Dick  was 
charmed  with  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  she  informed  him  that 
the  piano  they  had  was  a  magnificent  one,  costing  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  had  been  made  a  present  to  her  by  an  uncle, 
her  mother’s  brother,  who  was  quite  a  wealthy  man. 

“Don’t  you  play  at  all?”  Dick  asked  her. 

“My,  no!  I  don’t  know  a  single  note.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  a  good  typewriter,  playing  the  piano  will 
come  very'  handy  to  you.” 

“Oh,  I  consider  myself  an  expert  on  the  typewriter!  i 


can  follow  dictation  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  stenographer 
can.” 

“Are  you  a  stenographer  also?” 

“Yes,  and  a  very  rapid  one.” 

“Then  you  won’t  have  any  trouble  learning  music  if  you 
have  any  ear  for  it.” 

“I  guess  I’ve  got  the  ear,”  she  laughed,  “for  I’m  very  fond 
of  music.” 

Mrs.  Merriam  opened  the  piano  and  Dick  examined  it. 

“It’s  a  fine  one,”  he  remarked,  and  he  ran  his  fingers  lightly 
over  the  keys. 

“Oh,  my!  Can  you  play?”  the  young  girl  asked. 

“Yes,  a  little,”  and  the  next  moment  the  flat  was  filled 
with  a  volume  of  music. 

He  was  both  rapid  and  correct. 

The  mother  and  daughter  listened  and  were  charmed. 

“Of  course,  your  mother  taught  you?”  said  Mrs.  Merriam. 

“Oh,  yes!  She  taught  both  sister  and  I  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  and  frequently  she  gives  little  entertainments 
for  her  patrons,  at  which  sister  and  I  sing.” 

“Will  you  please  sing  something?”  the  girl  asked,  and  he 
sang  two  songs.  When  he  finished  Mrs.  Merriam  said: 

“Please  bring  your  mother  around  some  evening  this  week 
and  let  me  have  a  talk  with  her.” 

“And  bring  your  sister  with  you  also,”  said  the  girl. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Dick’s  acquaintance  with  Alice 
Merriam,  and  her  influence  on  his  life  and  career  was  re¬ 
markable,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  reading  this  story  to  the 
end. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DICK  VISITS  WALL  STREET. 

That  evening,  on  returning  home,  Dick  told  his  mother 
about  his  visit  to  the  Merriams,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  bring  her  and  Marie  around  to  see  them,  as 
they  wanted  to  talk  with  her  about  giving  lessons  in  the 
evening  to  Miss  Merriam. 

“What  sort  of  a  piano  have  they,  Dick?”  the  mother  in¬ 
quired. 

“It’s  a  fine  one,  mother,  and  brand  new.  Miss  Merriam 
said  it  was  a  recent  present  to  her  from  her  uncle,  who  is  a 
wealthy  man.  It  must  have  cost  at  least  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars.” 

“Well,  if  her  mother  has  a  rich  brother,  why  is  she  living 
in  a  cheap  flat  like  that?”  Mrs.  Decker  naturally  inquired. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!  But  they  are  nice  people,  mother.” 

A  few  evenings  after  that  Dick,  with  his  mother  and  Marie, 
called  on  the  Merriams  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  there. 
Mrs.  Decker  played  and  Dick  and  Marie  sang  for  them. 
Before  they  left  Mrs.  Decker  had  arranged  to  give  Alice 
Merriam  music  lessons  of  evenings,  twice  a  week,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  latter  would  come  to  her  fiat  at  least 
one  evening  in  the  week. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Merriam,  “I’ve  no  one  to  go  out  with 
Alice,  and  I’m  not  willing  that  she  should  go  alone.” 

“I’ll  send  my  son  around  after  her,”  said  Mrs.  Decker. 
“That  will  do.” 

During  the  first  month  Dick  had  to  escort  his  mother  to 
the  Merriam’s  home  €\vo  evenings  in  the  week. 

After  that  he  went  there  after  the  young  girl  and  escorted 
her  to  his  mother’s  and  back  again,  and  they  became  quite 
chummy.  v  *  j 

Alice  Merriam  called  him  Dick,  and  he,  at  her  request, 
called  her  Alice. 

Marie  became  very  fond  of  her,  and  frequently,  as  her  mother 
watched  to  see  that  no  mistakes  were  made,  gave  the  young 
lady  music  lessons  herself. 

The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Decker  was  training, her  to  be  a  music 
teacher,  though  she  was  only  fourteen  years  of  a.ge. 

Things  went  on  that  way  for  some  months,  and  Alice  Mer-I 
riam’s  progress  in  music  was  extremely  rapid.  I 

One  evening,  when  going  with  Dick  to  his  mother’s  home,l 
she  said  to  him:  I 

“Dick,  I  can  get  you  in  a  position  in  our  office  in  Walll 
Street  if  you  want  it.”  I 

“What  sort  of  a  position?”  I 

“Why,  about  the  same  that  you  have  where  you  are.  Theyl 
have  lost  one  of  their  young  men  who  was  a  collector.”  I 
“What’s  the  salary  attached  to  it?”  I 

“I  think  it  is  fifteen  dollars  a  week.”  I 

“Great  Scott!  I’d  be  glad  to  take  It,  but  they  collect  thou-l 
sands  of  dollars  over  there  where  Mr.  Ballud  collects  hun-| 
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dreds,  and  I  gue9s  they  would  think  I  am  too  young  for 
such  a  responsible  place.” 

“Well,  they  might  think  so.  but  if  you  say  you’ll  take  it, 
I’ll  speak  to  Mr.  Everett  about  it.  He  is  an  old,  gray-haired 
man,  very  kind,  but  all  business;  and  I  will  let  you  know 
to-morrow  evening  if  you  will  coine  around  to  our  flat.” 

"All  right.  There  will  be  no  harm  in  trying,  although  I 
am  satisfied  with  Mr.  Ballad,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  men  I  ever  knew.  But  the  pay  is  so  much  better  than 
what  I’m  now  getting  that  I’d  gladly  take  it  if  I  could  get  it. 
But  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to  either  my  mother  or 
yours.” 

Dick  escorted  her  back  home,  and  on  his  return  com¬ 
muned  with  himself. 

“By  George!  I  hdpe  she  can  get  that  place  for  me.  I  would 
like  to  get  over  there  in  Wall  Street  where  I  can  come  in 
contact  with  business  men.  Over  here  it  is  only  tenants  in 
tenement  houses,  and  I  come  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
people.  I  might  get  a  chance  to  make  something  in  Wall 

Street,  for  I’ve  got  now  about  a  hundred  dollars  that  mother 

doesn’t  know  anything  about;  and  aside  from  that  I  could 

escort  her  to  the  office  and  back  every  day.  She’s  a  jolly, 

good  girl  and  level-headed.” 

The  next  evening  he  called  at  the  Merriam  flat  soon  after 
supper,  and  found  Alice,  the  young  typewriter,  almost  trem¬ 
bling  with  excitement.  She  seized  both  his  hands  in  hers, 
led  him  to  a  seat  and  said: 

"I  reallv  believe  I’ve  secured  that  place  for  you,  Dick.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  have.  But  you  are  not  certain  of  it,  are 
you?” 

“No:  I’ll  tell  you  just  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Everett  and  what 
he  said  to  me.”  and  she  proceeded  to  tell  her  story. 

"We  three  typewriters  have  a  little  room  to  ourselves,” 
she  began,  “but  through  an  open  door  we  can  see  Mr.  Everett 
and  his  partner,  who  send  in  work  to  us  every  half  hour  or 
so  in  the  day;  and  they  frequently  come  in  to  look  over  the 
letters  and  documents  that  we  have  typewritten  for  them. 
I  hadn’t  been  seated  ten  minutes  at  my  typewriter  when  Mr. 
Everett  came  in;  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  me,  with  a  lot  of 
letters  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  replies  to  them. 
There  were  over  a  dozen  of  them  and  we  were  at  work  on 
them  quite  a  while.  Sometimes  he  had  to  stop  and  do  some 
thinking,  for  the  letters  referred  to  very  large  business  in¬ 
terests.  When  he  had  finished  and  was  about  to  leave  I  said 
to  him: 

“  ‘Please  don’t  think  me  forward,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘but  I 
learned  yesterday  that  one  of  your  collectors  had  resigned 
his  place  with  you  to  take  another  somewhere  else.’  He 
simply  nodded  his  head,  and  I  continued  by  saying: 

“  ‘I  know  a  young  man  whom  I  think  will  fill  his  place  to 
your  entire  satisfaction.  He  already  holds  a  similar  position 
at  a  small  salary.’  He  turned  and  looked  over  his  glasses  at 
me  and  said: 

“  ‘Well?’  and  then  listened  for  more.  I  told  him  that  he 
was  the  son  of  my  music  teacher. 

“  ‘What!  Are  you  taking  music  lessons?’  he  asked. 

“‘Yes,  sir;  of  evenings.  My  uncle  has  made  me  a  present 
of  a  very  fine  piano.’ 

“He  nodded  his  head  as  much  as  to  say: 

“  ‘All  right;  I  understand.’ 

“I  then  told  him  you  were  a  collector  for  Mr.  Ballad,  and 
while  you  were  yet  as  young  as  I  am,  Mr.  Ballad  had  told  my 
mother  that  you  were  the  only  honest  collector  he  ever  had, 
and  that  you  attended  to  business  promptly  and  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way.  and  that  your  accounts  were  always  correct.  I 
furthermore  said  that  he  had  remarked  to  mother  that  you 
were  the  politest  young  man  he  ever  knew.  He  looked’  at 
me  inquiringly  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  nearly  knocked 
me  off  my  seat  by  asking: 

“  ‘He  is  your  sweetheart,  isn’t  he?” 

“‘No,  sir,’  I  replied  promptly,  and  then  he  said: 

“  ‘Well,  tell  him  to  come  over  and  see  me,’  and  with  that 
he  arose  and  went  back  to  his  private  office. 

“Nov/,  you  must  run  over  and  see  him.” 

“At  what  time?”  Dick  asked. 

“I  ghess  you'd  better  go  over  with  me  in  the  morning,  and 
see  him  before  he  begins  business,  for  he  likes  to  see  one 
[prompt  about  anything  he  has  to  do.” 

[  “All  right;  I’ll  first  run  over  to  Mr.  Baflad’s  office,  and  if 
Le  isn’t  there  I’ll  leave  a  note  on  his  desk  telling  him  I’m 
[obliged  to  go  over  to  the  city.  But  I”  e  no  references  that 
b  can  show'  him.” 

j  “You  can  refer  him  to  Mr.  Ballad.” 

“Yes;  but  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Ballad  would  be  at  all  pleased.” 


Dick  went  back  home  after  his  visit  in  a  frame  of  mind. 

He  wanted  the  position  badly. 

“If  I  could  only  get  it,”  he  thought  to  himself,  “I  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  into  something  better  after  a  while.  I 
know  that  I  could  learn  all  about  the  ius  and  outs  of  Wall 
Street  speculation,  and  there  is  no  telling  where  that  might 
lead  to.  Then,  again,  I  would  meet  her  every  six  days  in  the 
week,  morning  and  afternoon.” 

Somehow  or  other  he  couldn’t  think  of  business  without 
getting  Alice  Merriam  mixed  up  in  it. 
i  The  next  morning  he  dressed  with  particular  care  and  hur¬ 
ried  over  to  Mr.  Ballad’s  office. 

Mr.  Ballad  was  not  there,  but  he  left  a  note  on  his  desk, 
saying  he  had  to  go  over  to  New’  York  and  w’ould  return  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Then  he  hurried  around  to  the  Merriam  flat  and  found  Alice 
waiting  for  him. 

They  went  out  and  took  a  car  for  the  Wall  Street  ferry, 
reaching  the  office  at  her  usual  hour. 

She  told  Dick  to  wait  out  in  the  corridor,  as  she  didn’t 
know  where  to  put  him,  not  caring  to  take  him  into  the  type¬ 
writers’  office  for  the  other  girls  to  see  him  and  giggle 
over. 

Mr.  Everett  was  very  punctual  in  his  coming  and  going, 
and  she  looked  up  at  the  clock  and  into  the  old  gentleman’s 
office,  alternately,  in  great  suspense  for  about  ten  minutes. 

When  she  saw  him  enter  his  office,  throw  off  his  overcoat 
and  hand  it  to  the  office  boy,  she  arose  from  her  machine 
and  went  in  to  see  him. 

“Mr.  Everett,”  she  said,  “the  young  man  I  spoke  to  you 
about  yesterday  is  here  to  see  you.  His  name  is  Dick  Decker, 
the  son  of  a  widow  lady  who  is  a  music  teacher.” 

“All  right;  send  him  in.” 

She  went  out  into  the  corridor  and  beckoned  to  Dick,  who 
promptly  stepped  up  to  her  side. 

She  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  private  office  and  there  left 
him. 

Mr.  Everett  looked  up  at  him  over  his  glasses,  and  Dick, 
hat  in  hand,  made  a  very  graceful  bow,  w'hich  seemed  to 
please  him. 

He  looked  over  him  from  head  to  feet  without  speaking, 
and  evidently  wras  pleased  at  his  appearance. 

“How  old  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“I’ll  be  seventeen  at  my  next  birthday,  sir.” 

“Pretty  young.” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  I’m  getting  older  every  day.” 

“We  all  are,”  slyly  remarked  the  old  man.  “You’ve  had 
some  experience  in  this  sort  of  business?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I’ve  been  showung  houses  and  flats  to  house  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  collecting  the  rents  for  my  employer  for  more  than 
a  year,  now.” 

"Any  of  the  rent  money  ever  stick  o  your  fingers?” 

“Not  a  penny,  sir.  1  can  refer  you  to  my  employer  Mr. 
Ballad.” 

Mr.  Everett  took  up  a  pencil  and  asked  for  Ballad’s  ad¬ 
dress. 

“How  much  has  he  been  paying  you?” 

“I  started  in  with  him  tweive  months  ago  at  five  dollars 
a  week,  and  six  months  ago  he  raised  my  pay  to  eight  dollars, 
voluntarily.” 

Mr.  Everett  nodded  his  head  and  said: 

“Come  and  see  me  again  to-morrow  morning.  We  want  a 
trustworthy  young  man  to  whom  we  will  pay  fifteen  dollars 
a  week,  if  he  attends  to  business  properly.” 

Dick  again  made  his  graceful  bow  and  left  the  office,  going 
out  without  speaking  to  Alice  Merriam. 

He  hurried  over  to  Brooklyn  and  told  Mr.  Ballad  what  he 
had  gone  over  to  the  city  for,  adding: 

“I  don’t  want  to  leave  you.  Mr.  Ballad,  but  the  pay  is  so 
much  greater  than  you  are  giving  me  that  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  take  the  place  if  I  can  get  it.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DICK  GETS  A  POSITION  IN  WALL  STREET. 

V  hen  Mr.  Ballad  heard  Dick’s  story  he  was  very  much 
astonished. 

He  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  several  minutes  when  Dick 
remarked: 

“I’m  sorry  td  have  to  leave  you,  Mr.  Ballad,  because  vou 
have  been  almost  like  a  father  to  me.” 

I  hat  s  all  right,  Dick.  I  regret  it  as  much  as  vou  do, 
because  you  do  your  work  to  suit  me.  and  1  have  implicit 
confidence  in  you.  It’s  your  duty  to  yourself  as  well  as  to 
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>our  mother  to  earn  all  the  money  you  can,  and  I’m  sorry 
that  my  business  isn't  large  enough  to  pay  you  as  much  us 
the  Wall  Street  firm  offers;  but  really,  you  don’t  know  yet 
that  you  will  get  the  place.” 

"No,  sir.  He  simply  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  then 
told  me  to  come  back  again  to-morrow  morning.  I  had  no 
references  whatever,  but  I  told  him  I  was  working  for  you 
and  had  been  with  you  for  more  than  a  year  and  that  you 
had  raised  my  pay  three  dollars  a  week  without  my  asking 
for  it.  He  took  down  your  name  and  address,  and  I  hope,  if 
he  sends  over  to  inquire  about  me,  you  will  help  me  get  the 
place.” 

‘‘Of  course  I  will,  and  if  you  get  it  and  don’t  suit  them  you 
can  come  right  back  to  me.” 

Dick  then  applied  himself  to  business  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

He  came  in  about  four  o’clock,  having  been  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  showing  flats  and  houses  to  parties  who  were 
locking  for  homes. 

“Dick,”  said  Mr.  Ballad,  “there  was  a  gentleman  over  here 
from  Wall  Street  about  an  hour  ago  inquiring  about  you.” 

Dick  looked  at  him  and  waited  for  more. 

“I  guess  you’ll  get  the  place,  for  I  told  him  that  you  were 
all  right;  that  you  had  been  working  for  me  and  handling 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  a  month,  col¬ 
lected  from  tenants,  and  that  I  had  never  had  occasion  to 
find  fault  with  you.” 

Dick  "went  home  that  afternoon  like  one  treading  on  air. 

He  told  Mr.  Ballad  he  would  let  his  money  lie  there  in  his 
safe  until  he  was  ready  to  use  it. 

“Look  here,  my  boy,  don’t  you  risk  that  money  in  Wall 
Street,  for  you’d  lose  it  like  a  flash  of  powder.  You’d  better 
turn  it  over  to  your  mother.” 

“Mr.  Ballad,  she  doesn’t  know  that  I  have  it,  and  I  prefer 
to  leave  it  where  it  is  until  later  on.  She  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  I’ve  been  giving  her.  I’ve  handed  her  five  dollars 
every  Saturday  night,  and  she  always  returned  me  fifty  cents 
of  it.  I’ve  got  about  fifteen  dollars  now  saved  up  out  of 
that.” 

“What!  Saved  fifteen  dollars  out  of  fifty  cents  a  week?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  don’t  have  to  pay  car  fare  coming  here  or 
going  home,  as  it  is  a  short  walk,  you  know.” 

Ballad  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  remarked: 

“Dick,  if  you  keep  up  that  way  of  saving  you’ll  be  a  rich 
man  some  day.” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  be,v  said  he. 

That  night  Dick  told  his  mother  o’f  his  prospects. 

“Dick,”  she  asked,  anxiously,  “you  haven’t  given  up  your 
place  with  Mr.  Ballad  yet,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  mother;  but  he  says  he  will  hold  it  open  for  me  for  a 
week  to  see  how  I  get  along  over  in  New  York.” 

“Heaven  bless  him!”  she  ejaculated.  “He’s  a  good  man, 
and  I’m  really  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave  him.” 

“Mother,  I  wouldn’t  leave  him  if  it  was  not  for  the  better 
pay  I  can  get  in  the  other  place;  I’m  not  sure  of  it  yet,  but  I 
guess  I  will  know  to-morrow.  They  sent  a  man  over  to  see 
Mr.  Ballad,  and  he  says  that  he  told  the  gentleman  I  was  ail 
right  and  could  be  trusted.” 

That  night  Dick  dreamed  of  Alice  Merriam,  and  of  being 
mixed  up  in  the  great  whirl  of  Wall  Street.  He  was  almost 
in  a  fever  of  excitement  when  he  went  in  to  breakfast. 

He  kissed  his  mother  and  sister  before  leaving  the  flat, 
and  hurried  around  just  three  blocks  away  to  the  home  of  the 
Merriams. 

There  he  found  the  young  typewriter  waiting  for  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  the  morning  before 
when  they  went  over  to  Wall  Street  together. 

He  sat  down  in  the  outer  office  and  waited  for  Mr.  Everett 
to  come  in. 

There  was  a  youth  in  there  about  his  age.  who  looked  at 
him  inquiringly  and  asked  whom  he  wanted  to  see. 

“I’ve  an  appointment  to  see  Mr.  Everett  this  morning,”  he 
said.  ( 

“All  right;  he’l^be  here  in  a  few  minutes.” 

In  a  little  while  he  appeared,  and  seeing  Dick  seated  there 
nodded  to  him  and  went  ihto  his  private  office. 

A  few'  minutes  later  he  heard  the  ring  of  a  little  bell,  and 
the  other  youth  promptly  responded  to  it  by  going  into  the 
office. 

He  came  out  a  few  moments  later  and  motioned  to  Dick 

to  go  in. 

Dick  went  in,  hat  in  hand,  and  the  old  gentleman  said  to 

him: 


“Your  present  employer  speaks  very  highly  of  you;  says 
that  you  are  both  honest  and  industrious.  We  want  a  young 
man  whom  we  can  rely  upon  to  collect  rent  in  the  various 
offices  in  our  charge,  and  to  run  any  other  errands  we  may 
wish  to  send  him  on.  We  expect  you  to  pay  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  waste  any  time. 
If  you  don’t  understand  your  instructions,  promptly  say  so. 
Never  go  out  on  any  business  with  any  doubt  on  your  mind.” 

“Well,  sir,  that’s  the  way  I  do;  but,  of  course,  I’ll  have  to 
learn  where  the  places  are  that  I  am  to  visit.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Every  bill  made  out  for  you  to  collect 
has  the  address  on  it.  Of  course,  you  know  how  to  find  the 
numbers  on  the  streets.” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  can  very  quickly  find  any  street  and  num¬ 
ber  in  the  city.” 

“Well,  my  junior  partner  has  his  office  farther  back.  You 
must  report  to  him  after  each  errand  he  sends  you  on.  What 
sort  of  a  hand  do  you  write?” 

“A  good,  plain  one,  sir.” 

The  old  gentleman  pushed  a  pen  and  pad  toward  him  and 
said : 

“Write  your  name  and  home  address,  please.” 

He  wrote  his  name  and  address  with  a  celerity  that  pleased 
the  old  gentleman,  who  looked  at  it  and  said: 

“Very  good!” 

He  tore  the  leaf  off  and  put  it  in  his  desk. 

Then  he  tapped  the  little  bell  on  his  desk  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy  came  in. 

“Show  this  young  man  into  Mr.  Holland’s  office,”  he  in¬ 
structed. 

The  youth  left  and  Dick  followed  him  out. 

They  went  through  several  rooms  into  an  office  where  they 
found  a  gentleman  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  sitting  at  a 
desk. 

“Mr.  Holland,”  said  the  messehger,  “Mr.  Everett  told  me 
to  show  this  young  man  to  your  room  here.” 

Holland  looked  Dick  over  from  head  to  feet  and  said: 

“Yes,  that’s  all  right.” 

The  messenger  boy  left  and  Dick  stood  there  in  the  room 
waiting  orders. 

Holland  turned  to  him  and  asked  him  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  were  answered  to  his  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“Take  a  seat  in  that  chair  over  there,”  said  Holland.  “I 
may  need  you  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Dick  sat  down,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  saw  a 
number  of  clerks  come  in,  one  at  a  time,  with  papers  in  their 
hands,  which  they  laid  on  his  desk. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DICK  TAKES  A  LESSON  FROM  THE  PRETTY  TYPEWRITER. 

After  keeping  his  seat  for  half  an  hour  or  so  Dick  was 
called  up  by  Holland,  who  had  just  written  and  sealed  a 
note. 

“Take  this  to  that  address,  and  bring  back  an  answer.” 

He  made  his  usual  polite  bow  and  left  the  office. 

The  address  was  in  a  large  office  around  in  Broad  Street, 
away  up  on  the  sixth  floor. 

He  entered  the  elevator  and  was  soon  going  toward  the 
roof. 

When  he  reached  the  floor  he  made  his  way  through  a  long 
corridor  until  he  saw  the  number  on  the  door  and  went  in. 

He  inquired  for  the  gentleman  whose  name  was  on  the 
envelope,  and  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  promptly 
delivered  the  note,  saying: 

“I  was  instructed  to  wait  for  an  answ’er,  sir.” 

The  man  tore  open  the  note,  read  it  quickly  and  said: 

“Wait  a  moment.” 

It  was  the  first  broker’s  office  Dick  was  ever  in,  for- on  th« 
door  were  the  letters  “Pembroke  &  Co.,  Brokers.” 

He  waited  there  about  five  minutes  when  a  note  addressed 
to  Mr.  Holland  was  placed  in  his  hand  and  he  turned  and  left 
the  office  with  It. 

Just  as  he  passed  out  into  the  corridor  a  man  caught  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  abruptly  turned  him  around,  saying: 

“Say,  is  Pembroke  in?” 

“Really,  sir,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  belong  here,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were  his  messenger,”  and  the  man 
pushed  him  away  and  entered  the  office. 

“Well,  he  isn’t  polite,”  thought  Dick  to  himself  as  he  went} 
on  down  the  corridor  to  the  elevator  door.  “He  seems  to  be  in 
a  hurry  as  everybody  else  does  around  here.” 
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lie  hurried  back  to  Everett’s  office  and  delivered  the  note 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  other  papers  ready  for  him.  He 
visited  in  quick  succession  half  a  dozen  other  offices,  some  in 
Wall,  some  in  Nassau  Street,  and  two  down  in  Broad  Street. 

The  broker  in  Broad  Street  was  not  in,  and  he  returned  to 
Mr.  Holland  with  the  note  intended  for  him. 

"That  gentleman  was  not  in  the  office,  sir,”  he  reported. 

“You  don't  know  the  man,  do  you?”  Holland  asked. 

"No.  sir;  I  don’t  know  any  one  in  Wall  Street.” 

"Well.  I’ll  describe  him  to  you.  He  has  a  long,  thin  nose, 
a  brown  mustache  and  wears  glasses.” 

"Why,  I  saw  such  a  man,  sir,  at  a  desk.  The  clerk  whom 
I  asked  if  he  was  in  went  over  and  spoke  to  him  and  he 
shook  his  head.” 

"Just  what  I  thought!”  said  Holland.  "Go  back  there  and 
walk  right  in  to  his  desk  and  deliver  the  note,”  and  he  handed 
the  note  back  to  him. 

Dick  hurried  out  with  it,  and  when  he  entered  the  office 
again  he  met  the  man  at  the  door  going  out. 

His  name  was  Poole. 

“Mr.  Poole,  here’s  a  note  for  yrou,”  said  Dick,  handing  it  to 
him. 

The  broker  stopped,  looked  down  at  him  and  took  the  note, 
saying: 

“All  right,  my  lad.” 

"Well,  Mr.  Holland  told  me  to  wait  for  an  answer.” 

Poole  said  nothing  but  hurried  on  out  of  the  building. 

Dick  returned  to  Holland  and  reported. 

Holland  frowned  and  the  expression  on  his  face  told  plainly 
that  he  wras  either  angry  or  dissatisfied. 

Dick  returned  to  his  seat  and  waited  for  further  orders. 

He  suspected  that  Poole  was  behind  in  his  rent. 

He  was  kept  busy  running  to  different  offices  until  three 
o’clock. 

Then  everybody  seemed  to  be  vacating  the  enormous  build¬ 
ing. 

Holland  himself  shut  dowrn  his  desk  and  started  out. 

"Mr.  Holland,”  said  Dick,  “please  give  me  a  little  informa¬ 
tion.  I’d  like  to  know  when  my  business  ends  here  for  the 
day?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  Whenever  three  o’clock  comes,  or  you  see 
me  shut  down  my  desk,  you  can  go  home.” 

"Thank  you,  sir,”  and  Dick  picked  up  his  hat  and  started 
to  leave  the  office. 

The  messenger  boy  out  in  the  reception-room  caught  him 
by  the  arm  and  said: 

"Say,  have  you  set  in  to  work  here?” 

"Yes,”  said  Dick. 

"What’s  your  biz?” 

"Hanged  if  I  know,  but  I  guess  it  is  to  run  errands  and 
<  make  collections.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  you’ve  got  to  be  a  mighty  good  run¬ 
ner  if  you  keep  the  place.  I’ve  been  here  for  a  year,  and  I 
.  run  a  thousand  miles  a  month  if  I  run  one.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Dick.  “You  can  take  part  in  a  walking 
match,  then.” 

"You  bet  I  can!  What’s  your  name?” 

“Decker,  Dick  Decker.  What’s  yours?” 

"My  name’s  Wanser,  but  they  all  call  me  Jim.” 

“All  right.  Glad  to  know  you,  Jim.  Maybe  I’ll  have  to  slip 
in  on  you  now  and  then  to  get  a  few  points,  for  this  is  all 
new  to  me.” 

“All  right.  I  can  fill  you  chock  full  of  points;  but  the  best 
pointer  you  want  is  to  hustle.  Go  quick  and  come  quick.  You 
don’t  want  to  stop  to  see  a  dog  fight,  or  to  follow  a  cop  when 
he  makes  an  arrest,  and  if  you  see  an  Italian  organ-grinder 
with  his  monkey  don’t  even  look  at  him.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Dick;  “I’ll  remember  that,”  and  he 
went  out  into  the  corridor  to  wait  for  Alice  Merriam. 

She  came  out  with  the  other  three  typewriter  girls,  and  they 
went  down  on  the  street  together,  the  other  two  girls  watch¬ 
ing  them  very  closely. 

“Dick,”  she  asked  as  soon  as  they  struck  the  pavement, 
“did  you  get  the  place?" 

“Yes;  they  set  me  to  work,  and  you  can  bet  I’ve  been 

busy.” 

“I  told  you  that,”  she  laughed.  “You  will  run  miies  and 
miles  up  and  clown  stairs  all  day;  but  you  can  quit  work  at 
three  o’clock,  which  gives  one  time  to  rest  and  have  a  little 
leisure  before  night,  and  you  don’t  have  to  begin  work  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ” 

They  walked  down  to  the  ferry  and  took  seat*  in  the  ladies’ 
cabin  of  the  boat. 

A  tall,  slondor  young  man  passed  them.  < 


“Oh,  Dick!”  she  whispered.  “You  see  that  young  man  go¬ 
ing  forward,  there?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied  as  he  gazed  after  the  young  man. 

“Well,  he  has  just  made  a  big  hit  In  Wall  Street.  His  name 
is  Sneed.”' 

“What  did  he  make?”  Dick  inquired. 

“Oh,  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  They  say  he 
made  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  one  week.” 

“How’d  he  make  it?” 

“He  made  it  kn  shares  of  a  western  railroad,  which  a  lot  of 
brokers  cornered.” 

"Say,”  he  laughed,  "I  want  to  learn  all  about  Wall  Street. 
What  am  I  to  understand  when  you  say  the  stock  has  been 
‘cornered’?” 

"Oh,  my!  I  forgot  you  were  a  greenhorn!”  she  laughed. 
“Sometimes  a  number  of  brokers  will  club  together  and  buy  up 
all  the  shares  of  some  particular  stock,  and  that  creates  such 
a  demand  for  It  that  others  begin  buying  it,  too,  and  the 
price  goes  up  and  keeps  on  going  lip  as  long  as  a  demand  for 
it  lasts.” 

“Say,  Alice,  that  looks  like  a  gambling  game.” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed,  “it  is  simply  a  game  of  chance.  If  the 
stock  goes  up  he  makes  money  with  a  vengeance;  but  if  it 
goes  down  he  is  cleaned  out  very  quickly.*’ 

“Yes,  I  understand.” 

“Dick,  have  you  got  any  money  saved  up?” 

“Say,  you  won’t  tell,  will  you?”  he  asked  in  turn. 

“No,  indeed!” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  it  is  in  Mr.  Ballad’s  safe  at  his  office.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


dick’s  first  investment  in  wall  street. 

When  Alice  Merriam  learned  the  amount  of  Dick’s  savings 
she  was  silent  for  some  minutes. 

Just  then  the  ferryboat  entered  the  slip  and  the  passengers 
hurried  out. 

The  street  cars  were  crowded. 

“Dick,  let’s  walk  home,”  she  suggested. 

“All  right,”  he  replied. 

She  forgot  that  he  had  been  on  his  feet  almost  constantly 
since  nine  o’clock  that  morning,  but  he  gave  no  thought  to 
it  whatever,  because  he  was  glad  to  be  with  her;  so  she  took 
his  arm  and  they  walked  quite  leisurely  along  up  the  street. 

The  first  candy  store  they  struck  Dick  stopped  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  go  in  and  get  some  candy,  for  which  he  paid 
fifty  cents. 

It  was  put  up  in  a  pretty  box. 

“Take  that  home  with  you,”  he  said  to  her. 

“Thank  you,  Dick.  That’s  the  first  box  of  candy  I’ve  had 
in  many  weeks.” 


“Well,  it’s  the  first  box  of  candy  I  ever  bought  in  my  life.” 
he  remarked.  “I  generally  buy  five  or  ten  cents’  worth  to  take 
home  to  my  sister.  I  haven't  been  earning  money  enough  to 
spend  it  extravagantly.” 

Dick,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  money 
in  Wall  Street,  and  I  would  be  ever  so  glad  to  do  so  You 
see,  I  have  so  much  work  to  do  in  the  office  that  I  hear  of 
many  booms  in  stock,  and  I  often  hear  brokers  talking.  They 
think  that  we  girls  don  t  take  any  notice  of  such  things, 
but  I  do,  and  many  a  time  I  ve  made  a  little  memoranda 
w  ith  my  pencil  and  imagined  1  invested  so  much  money  in 
cei  tain  stocks  and  watched  them.  Several  times,  if  I  had 
the  money  in  hand  that  I  had  in  my  mind  I  would  have  made 
big  money .  Ncnv,  I  know  of  a  stock  that  some  brokers  are 
going  to  boom  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  boomers  have  millions 
of  money  behind  them.  They’ll  make  it  go  way  up  to  par 
and  probably  higher.  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven’t  get' as 
much  as  five  dollars  saved  up,  for  I  don’t  get  but  eight  dollars 
a  week. 


JWhy ,  is  that  all  they  pay  their  typewriters ?” 

‘\es.  There  are  thousands  of  girls  who  would  be  glad  to 
got  our  places  for  six  dollars  a  week.  Of  course,  good  type¬ 
writers  can  command  more.”  ,  *  H 

"Well,  I  thought  you  considered  vourseff  a  good  one?” 

,  am.  T  am  not  only  a  good  one.  but  a  very  rapid  on-=*. 
aim  I  ought  to  be  getting  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  I  have 

th/n.kinf,  de™andinK  a  raise  of  salary,  but  mother 
thinks  I  would  ue  refused  *»ml  lose  my  place.  Thev  are  still 
paying  me  the  same  salary  that  I  started  with,  and  I’ve  in- 

wheVA  “80  *‘kpIdly*thRt  rm  8Ure  1  co,lld  better  pay  eW- 


“Weil,  I 


wouldn’t  likt  to  have  you  leav«  there,  because  1 
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would  not  enjoy  >  eeing  you  every  day  and  going  to  and  from 
the  office  with  you.” 

"Thank  you,  Dick;  I’m  glad  to  have  you  as  an  escort,  for 
sometimes  I  really  become  frightened  at  the  rough  crowds 
I  have  to  pass  through.” 

"Well,  what  about  that  stock  they  are  going  to  boom?”  Dick 
asked. 

“It’s  D.  &  H.,”  she  replied. 

Dick  knew  that  those  letters  were  only  the  initials  of  the 
name  of  a  certain  railroad. 

“What's  it  selling  at  now?” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know,  but  it  was  74  this  morning.” 

“You  mean  seventy-four  dollars  a  share,  do  you?” 

“Yes;  and  the  par  value  is  $100.  If  you’ll  look  in  the 
evening  or  morning  papers  for  the  stock  reports  you'll  see  the 
ruling  prices  of  all  stocks  on  fhe  market.” 

"All  right;  I’li  read  them  carefully.” 

Dick  left  her  at  her  home  and  then  hurried  around  to  Mr. 
Ballad’s  office  to  report  to  him. 

He  found  him  at  his  desk,  with  a  lady  who  was  hous? 
hunting. 

He  bowed  to  the  agent  and  sat  down  to  wait  till  the  lady 
left. 

She  went  out  with  several  numbers,  which  be  had  written 
down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  for  her,  to  look  at. 

“Dick,  my  boy,”  he  asked,  “what  luck  did  you  have?” 

“They  set  me  to  work,  sir,”  said  Dick,  “and  I  guess  I  can 
hold  the  place;  but  where  I  walked  one  mile  for  you,  1  walk 
ten  for  them.” 

“Why,  I  thought  all  their  buildings  were  down  in  that  part 
of  the  city?” 

“So  they  are.  But  it’s  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  around 
corners  that  keeps  a  fellow  hustling.” 

“Why,  don’t  they  all  have  elevators?” 

“Yes,  sir,  all  the  big  buildings  do,  but  often  I  have  to  climb 
the  stairs.  Several  times  I  have  been  told  not  to  wait  for  the 
elevator  but  to  hurry  up;  so'  I  hurry  up  four,  five  or  six 
stories  without  waiting  for  it.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  understand;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  while  it 
wears  out  shoe  leather  it  makes  muscle  for  you.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  it!  I’m  willing  to  hustle  for  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  week.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  got  the  place.  I’ll  try  to  find  some  one 
to  take  your  place  here;  but  if  ever  you  lose  the  one  you 
have,  come  back  and  let  me  know.  I’d  gladly  pay  you  ten 
dollars  a  week  rather  than  take  on  some  one  else.” 

That  night  Dick  read  the  Wall  Street  reports  and  found 
that  D.  &  H.  had  advanced  to  76  since  morning. 

He  was  dreaming  all  night  long  about  D.  &  H.,  and  that  he 
had  a  big  sum  of  money  tied  up  in  it. 

The  next  morning  he  hurried  around  to  Ballad’s  office, 
hoping  to  find  him  there,  and  he  was  lucky  enough  to  do  so. 

“Mr.  Ballad,”  said  he,  “please  let  me  have  my  money  that’s 
in  your  safe.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  agent  opened  the  safe  and  handed 
him  the  envelope  with  his  name  on  the  back  of  it. 

Dick  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  hurried  around  by  the 
Merriam  home  to  meet  the  young  typewriter. 

She  was  waiting  for  him,  and  they  took  a  street  car  for 
the  ferry. 

As  they  were  walking  up  Wall'  Street  he  told  her  that 
he  had  one  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  wanted  to  know 
where  he  could  put  it  up  as  a  margin. 

It  almost  frightened  her. 

“Dick,”  she  said,  “have  you  noticed  the  Wall  Street  reports 
this  morning?” 

“Yes;  D.  &  H.  has  advanced  to  76.” 

“Well,  you  go  around  on  Nassau  Street,  when  you  have  a 
chance  to  do  so  to-day,  and  you’ll  find  a  little  bank  that 
buys  stock  on  margins.” 

“Is  the  bank  all  right?”  Dick  asked. 

“All  right.  The  big  banks  wouldn't  buy  ten  shares  of 
stock  for  any  one,  but  that  banker  does.  His  name  is  Sand- 
ford.  Tell  him  you  want  to  put  up  one  hundred  dollars  on 
a  ten  per  cent,  margin  and  buy  D.  &  H.  It  won’t  buy  but 

ten  shares.” 

Dick  had  seen  the  little  bank,  having  been  sent  on  errands 
past  it  several  times  before,  but  it  was  about  eleven  o’clock 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  drop  in  there. 

He  was  sent  on  an  errand  in  the  same  building  over  the 

bank. 

He  stepped  up  to  the  cashier’s  window  and  said: 

"i  want  to  buy  D.  &  H.  shares  on  a  margin.” 

“All  right.  Go  to  the  other  window,”  the  cashier  said. 


He  did  so,  and  the  man  took  his  one  hundred  dollars  as  a 
margin,  wrote  down  his  name  and  address,  and,  nodding  his 
head,  said: 

“All  right;  it  will  be  done  at  once,  sir.” 

Dick  hurried  on  his  errand  without  losing  more  than  five 
minutes’  time,  and  not  once  before  three  o’clock  did  he  have 
a  chance  to  see  the  young  typewriter  again. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DICK  FINDS  HIMSELF  THREATENED. 

During  the  day  Dick  was  kept  running  continually  on  er¬ 
rands  for  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Everett  &  Holland, 
real  estate  agents. 

He  soon  found  that  he  was  chasing  a  number  of  delinquent 
office  tenants. 

That  day  he  had  to  take  excuses  back  to  Mr.  Holland  from 
three  different  brokers,  each  of  whom  seemed  to  be  very  pros¬ 
perous,  at  least  so  far  as  appearances  went,  for  they  had 
large  and  well-furnished  offices,  with  many  clerks,  all  busy 
at  work. 

At  three  o’clock  when  he  left  the  building  to  return  home, 
he  waited  for  Alice  Merriam  in  the  corridor,  and  they  went 
down  together. 

“Dick,”  she  laughed,  “those  other  girls  in  the  typewriters’ 
room  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you.” 

“All  light,”  he  laughed,  “I’m  v/illing.” 

“Well,  I’m  not,”  she  returned.  “They  only  want  to  flirt  with 
you.” 

“They  do,  eh?” 

“Yes;  they  passed  all  sorts  of  compliments  on  you  in  the 
hope  that  I  would  tell  you  about  them.” 

By  that  time  they  had  reached  the  sidewalk,  where  one  of 
the  clerks  in  the  office  was  standing. 

She  nodded  familiarly  to  him,  and  he  inquired  if  she  had 
another  “kid”  on  the  string. 

“Yes,”  she  retorted,  “and  I  find  him  to  be  a  better  kid 
than  you  are.” 

The  young  man  was  apparently  about  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  vras  very  proudly  twisting  the 
ends  of  his  mustache.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  chuckled  Dick,  as  they  passed  on. 
“Who  is  that  fellow?” 

“Oh,  he’s  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office.  He  has  asked  a 
dozen  times  for  me  to  let  him  escort  me  home,  but  I  always 
refused,  for  were  I  to  do  so  he’d  brag  of  it  in  the  office  to 
the  other  clerks,  and  they’d  all  be  winking  and  watching. 
They  respect  a  girl  who  stands  them  off  that  way.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  hard  blow  you  gave  him.” 

“Yes,  he's  impudent.  Sadie,  who  sits  next  to  me  in  the 
typewriters’  room,  flirts  outrageously  with  nearly  all  the 
clerks.  She  says  it’s  fun,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  right.  They 
hold  a  girl  of  that  kind  very  cheaply  in  their  estimation: 
but  tell  me,  did  you  put  up  your  money  at  Sandford’s  bank?” 

“Yes;  I  got  a  chance  to  run  in  there  about  ten  o’clock.  I 
had  to  run  on  an  errand  to  an  office  up  over  the  bank,  and 
now  I  guess  I’m  going  to  be  frightened  half  to  death  watching 
the  papers  to  see  if  I  win  or  lose.” 

“Yes,  you’ll  be  badly  frightened,”  she  laughed.  “I  don't 
believe  you  know  what  fear  is.” 

Dick  had  never  had  his  courage  tested  in  his  life,  but  the 
young  typewriter  had  sized  him  up  just  right.  He  was  as 
fearless  as  a  lion,  but  was  unconscious  of  it.  He  had  never 
played  with  the  rough  boys  on  the  streets  as  he  was  growing 
up,  for  when  he  returned  from  school  his  mother  always  gave 
him  music  lessons,  and  he  never  wrent  out  of  evenings  except 
on  errands  for  her. 

Just  before  they  entered  the  ferry  house  he  bought  an 
evening  paper  and  as  he  sat  down  by  her  side  he  said: 

“Let’s  see  the  stock  report,”  and  he  opened  the  paper  and 
ran  his  eye  <wn  the  column. 

v  “By  George!”  he  said:  “look  at  that,  will  you?”  and  he 
held  the  paper  with  his  finger  pointing  to  the  statement  that 
D.  &  H.  shares  had  gone  up  to  78  1-2. 

“Oh,  I  knew  it  would  go  up!”  she  remarked.  “I  know  every 
one  of  the  brokers  who  are  backing  it,  by  sight,  as  well  as 
reputation.  They  are  all  millionaires,  and  they  will  run  it  up 
just  as  high  as  they  please.” 

Dick  folded  up  the  paper,  placed  it  in  his  pocket  and  turned 
to  talk  to  her. 

“I  had  a  little  experience  to-day,”  he  said,  “that  was  quite 
interesting.” 

“What  was  it?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  I  was  sent  to  a  broker’s  office  for  the  rent  yesterday. 
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and  not  knowing  him  hy  sight,  they  told  me  he  wasn’t  in. 
When  1  reported  to  Mr.  Holland  he  shook  his  head  and  a9ked 
t r.e  if  1  knew  the  man.  I  told  him  1  did  not.  He  then  de¬ 
scribed  him  to  me.  Then  I  said  I  had  seen  a  man  like 
that  at  his  desk  in  the  office,  and  he  sent  me  back  with  the 
note,  instructing  me  to  go  up  to  him  and  lav  It  on  his  desk 
before  him.  I  hurried  back  and  met  him  at  the  doer  as  he 
was  coming  out.  I  called  him  by  name  and  handed  him  the 
note.  He  took  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  went  on  out  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word  to  me.  I  was  sent  back  there  again  about 
two  o'clock  to-day.  He  took  the  note,  and,  without  opening 
it,  turned  to  me  and  angrily  said  he  would  throw  me  out  the 
window  if  I  bothered  him  again  to-day.  Just  think  of  it. 
His  office  is  up  on  the  sixth  floor.  What  would  become  of 
me  if  he  should  throw  me  out  of  such  a  high  window?” 

She  laughed  and  said: 

‘‘Oh,  he  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing!” 

“No.  of  course  not.  But  when  I  reported  to  Mr.  Holland 
he  nodded  his  head  very  vigorously  and  said: 

“  ‘All  right:  we’ll  see  about  that.’  Now  I'm  wondering  if 
there  isn’t  going  to  be  some  trouble.” 

‘‘Dick,  what  was  the  man’s  name?” 

‘‘Poole.” 

‘‘Oh.  yes!  I  know  the  name  well.  I’ve  heard  some  of  the 
clerks  say  he  was  always  slow  about  paying  his  rent,  and  that 
he  never  paid  it  until  they  threatened  to  dispossess  him.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ferry  they  took  a  car  and  had  to 
scramble  for  seats. 

He  accompanied  her  to  her  home,  after  which  he  hurried 
home  himself  and  ran  an  errand  to  the  grocer  for  his  mother. 

Feeling  very  tired;  Dick  went  to  bed  early  that  evening 
and  fell  asleep  while  Marie  was  playing  the  piano. 

He  awoke  the  next  morning,  however,  considerably  re¬ 
freshed,  and  had  time  before  breakfast  to  look  over  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

There  he  *-ead  of  the  rapid  rise  of  D.  &  H.  shares. 

He  simply  remarked  to  himself: 

‘‘I  guess  I’m  in  luck.  I’ve  always  been  lucky,”  he  added, 
and  then  went  in  to  breakfast. 

On  his  way  around  to  the  Merriam  home  he  met  the 
young  typewriter  down  at  the  door,  and  they  boarded  a  car 
for  the  ferry. 

He  told  her  what  he  had  seen  in  the  morning  paper  about 
the  D.  &  H.  shares. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  saw  it  myself.  Don’t  let  it  worry  you. 
I’ve  followed  those  booms  many  a  time,  in  my  mind,  and 
nearly  every  time  I  could  have  made  a  heap  of  money  if  I 
had  invested  in  the  stock  I  was  watching.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  HAFPF.NEn  TO  BROKER  POOLE. 

Dmk  was  Seated  at  his  place  in  Mr.  Holland’s  office  when 
that  gentleman  entered. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  bowed  to  him,  which  Holland  re¬ 
turned,  and  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  amused  at  his  polite¬ 
ness. 

‘‘Ix)0k  here,  Decker,”  said  Holland.  “Poole  threatened  to 
throw  you  out  the  window  yesterday  if  you  came  back  there 
with  that  bill  again.  Are  you  afraid  to  take  it  back  to 
him?” 

“No,  sir.  He  couldn’t  throw  me  out  if  he  tried,  without 
going  out  with  me.” 

“Are  you  a  pretty  good  fighter?” 

"No,  sir;  never  had  a  fight  in  my  life.  But  I’d  get  a  grip 
on  him  if  he  tried  to  throw  me  out  and  he’d  have  to  go  with 
me.” 

“Good!  good!  i  likp  your  pluck.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
bluff.  He  has  tried  it  before  with  another  of  our  collectors. 
I'm  getting  tired  of  it.” 

Dirk  was  looking  straight,  at  him  and  listening. 

“Do  you  see  that  baseball  bat  in  the  corner  there?”  and 
Holland  pointed  to  the  corner  just  beyond  his  desk  when  he 
spoke. 

“Yes,  sir.”  said  Dick. 

“WpII,  you  take  that  on  your  shoulder  and  call  on  him 
again.  Lay  the  bill  on  his  desk  without  saying  anything  to 
any  of  his  clerks.  Be  very  polite  about  it.  and  if  any  of 
them  ask  you  what  you  are  doing  with  the  bat  simply  say 
you  take  it  along  with  yoti  to  defend  yourself  if  any  one  tries 
to  throw  you  out  of  a  window.” 

DicK  smiled  and  said: 

“All  right,  sir,"  and  taking  up  the  bill  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  left  the  office. 


He  found  Poole  busy  with  a  man  at  his  desk,  and  hr 
waited  until  the  other  left. 

The  office  boy  asked  him  in  a  whisper  if  lie  was  going  to  a 
baseball  game. 

He  shook  his  head,  negatively,  but  said  nothing. 

When  the  gentleman  left,  Dick  walked  straight  over  to 
Poole’s  desk  and  said: 

“Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Holland  sends  me  here  with  that  bill 

again.” 

Poole  looked  at  him  and  asked: 

“Did  he  tell  you  to  bring  that  club  with  you?’’ 

“Yes,  sir.  He  said  I  might  need  it  to  protect  myself  from 
being  thrown  out  through  the  window.” 

One  of  the  bookkeepers  snickered,  and  a  broad  grin  seemed 
to  appear  on  every  face  in  the  office  except  Poole’s,  who 
hissed  at  him: 

“Oh,  he  did,  eh?”  and  he  reached  out  for  his  coat-collar. 

Dick  sprang  back  to  avoid  his  grasp. 

Poole  sprang  to  his  feet,  saying: 

“I  won’t  throw  you  out  of  the  window,  but  I’ll  fire  you 
through  the  door!” 

Dick  retreated  backward  a  few  steps,  and.  grasping  the 
club  menacingly,  said: 

“Not  much  you  won’t,  sir!”  and  to  protect  himself  he  struck 
at  him  with  the  club,  knowing  that  he  was  just  beyond  reach 
of  him. 

At  that  moment  a  clerk  was  coming  in  with  a  quart  bottle 
of  ink  to  fill  the  ink  bottle  on  Poole's  desk.  He  got  in  the 
way  of  the  club,  which  hit.  the  bottle  fair  and  square  and 
the  contents  were  splashed  all  over  Poole,  from  head  to 
feet,  as  well  as  the  clerk  himself,  and  bits  of  broken  glass 
rattled  against  the  wall. 

Dick  himself  got  well  spattered  with  the  black  ink,  and 
seeing  the  mischief  that  had  been  done,  he  retreated  and 
left  the  office. 

When  he  appeared  before  Mr.  Holland  the  latter  looked  him 
over  and  gasped  out: 

“In  heaven’s  name,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  your¬ 
self?” 

Dick  was  in  no  laughing  humor,  because  he  had  ruined  a 
suit  of  clothes,  which  was  the  best  he  had. 

“It  was  an  accident,  sir,”  he  said. 

“What  sort  of  an  accident?  Where  did  it  happen?" 

“In  Mr!  Poole’s  office,  sir,”  and  then  he  told  the  story. 

Holland  gave  a  gasp  and  dropped  back  into  his  chair.  Then 
he  guffawed  so  lustily  that  he  was  heard  away  out  in  the 
corridor. 

Dick  smiled  in  spite  of  himself  and  went  to  his  seat,  won¬ 
dering  who  would  pay  for  his  suit  of  clothes. 

After  he  had  laughed  for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so.  Holland 
left  the  office  and  made  his  way  to  the  senior  partner's  private 
office. 

When  he  returned  Mr.  Everett  was  with  him. 

The  latter  looked  at  him  over  his  glasses  and  chuckled, 
and  kept  it  up  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  wasn’t,  a  loud  laugher 
like  his  partner  but  he  chuckled  and  chuckled,  took  off"  his 
glasses  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief. 

As  soon  as  he  could  compose  himself  he  told  Dick  to  tell 
him  the  particulars  of  the  accident. 

Dick  did  so  without  cracking  a  smile,  adding: 

“I  didn’t  wait  to  hear  anything  more,  sir,  for  I  didn't  want 
to  be  arrested.” 

“Oh,  you  won't  be  arrested,  my  boy!  Don't  wflrrv  about 
that.” 

“Well,  who  pays  for  this  cult  of  clothes  that  is  ruined?” 
Dick  asked. 

“You  needn't  worry  about  that,  either,"  said  Mr.  Everett 

“All  right,  sir.”  and  he  tried  to  look  perfectly  satisfied  or 
unconcerned,  but  Holland,  though,  kept  roaring. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Everett  returned  to  bis  private  office  and 
Holland  said  to  Dick: 

“Go  into  the  wash-room  and  get  that  ink  off  of  vour  faro 
and  hands.”  * 


Dick  went  in.  and  by  a  good  deal  of  hard  rubbing  with  a 
wet  towel  managed  to  get  the  ink  off  of  his  face  and  hands- 
but  his  coat,  vest  and  trousers  had  been  spattered  until  N 
was  spotted  almost  from  head  to  feet. 

When  he  returned  to  his  seat  Holland  turned  and  asked 

“What  did  that  suit  of  clothes  cost  you?” 

“Fifteen  dollars,  sir.” 

“All  right:  here’s  twenty.  Go  out  and  get  a  bet’er  suit 
ami  remember  that  the  firm  of  Fverett  £  Holland  stands  bv 
the  employee  that  doe?  aft  he  fg  told.” 

Dick  took  tht  money  and  left  the  offlee. 
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Two  hours  later  he  returned  with  a  new  and  elegant  suit 
of  clothes  ou. 

"Van  are  all  right  now.  are  you?"  Holland  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  i‘m  all  right.” 

He  was  unusually  successful  that  day.  Every  man,  except 
two.  paid,  but  it  took  him  up  to  the  last  hour  of  business 
to  get  through  with  the  work. 

Out  on  the  street  Alice  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"Hick,  one  of  the  girls  told  me  she  saw  you  pass  the  door 
with  great  black  spots  on  your  clothes  from  head  to  feet.” 

"Yes.  she  told  the  truth,”  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  her 
w  hat  had  happened. 

She  laughed  until  she  became  almost  hysterical. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DICK  decker’s  luck  stands  by  him. 

When  Dick  reached  home  his  mother  didn’t  happen  to 
notice  his  new  suit,  and  it  was  nearly  a  half  hour  before 
she  did. 

“Dick  Decker,"  she  gasped  out,  “whose  clothes  are  those 
you  have  on  there?” 

“They  are  mine,  mother.” 

“Where  did  you  get  them?” 

Then  Dick  told  his  mother,  all  about  his  experience. 

The  next  day  Dick  heard  brokers  talking  about  the  sudden 
booming  of  D.  &  H.  shares,  and  it  went  up  eight  points  more, 
which  carried  it  to  93. 

He  heard  one  man  say  that  somebody  would  be  hurt  if  they 
didn’t  get  from  under;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Mr. 
Sand  ford  to  sell  his  ten  shares  as  soon  as  he  could  get  around 
that  way. 

He  was  kept  going  all  the  time  and  it  wras  not  until  two 
o’clock  that  he  had  a  chance  to  run  up  on  Nassau  Street 
above  Wall,  and  wrhen  he  reached  there  the  shares  had  gone 
up  to  96. 

He  rushed  in  and  said  to  the  margin  clerk: 

“Please  sell  my  D.  &  H.  shares.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  clerk,  and  with  that  he  hurried  out. 

An  hour  later  Dick  and  the  young  typewriter  were  going 
down  toward  the  ferry  when  she  said  to  him: 

“There  is  another  boom  started,  and  I  think  you  should  sell 
out  those  shares  you  are  holding  and  invest  in  B.  &  O.  A 
syndicate  has  been  formed  to  boom  it,  and  the  shares  have 
gone  up  two  points  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours.” 

“I  have  sold  out  D.  &  H.,”  he  said. 

“My!  When  did  you  do  that?” 

“About  two  o’clock  this  afternoon:  I  sold  at  96.” 

“Why,  Dick,  you  made  twenty  dollars  a  share.” 

“Yes;  but  I  don't  know  what  commissions  the  bank  will 
charge.” 

The  next  day  when  he  had  a  chance  to  drop  in  at  Sand- 
ford’s  bank  he  was  told  what  amount  of  money  he  had 
there. 

The  commissions,  of  course,  had  been  taken  out. 

“Well,”  said  Dick,  “I’ve  got  a  little  more  here  in  my  pocket. 
I  want  to  put  up  three  hundred  in  margins  on  B.  &  O.,”  and 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  fifteen  dollars  he  had  saved  up 
and  added  enough  to  his  balance  in  the  bank  to  make  it  even 
thiee  hundred. 

Of  course,  the  shares  were  quickly  bought  and  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  farther  to  do  with  the  transaction  except  to  think  and 
watch  the  rise  of  the  stock,  and  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  on  the  market  a  great  deal  of  excitement  followed 
the  rise. 

There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  shares  out,  and 
brokers  were  making  a  rush  for  it. 

Saturday-tame,  and  he  went  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  his  first  week’s  salary  in  his  pocket. 

His  mother  felt  very  proud  when  he  placed  the  total  amount 
in  her  hand. 

On  Monday,  when  he  returned  to  Wall  Street  he  found  B. 
&  O.  shares  had  been  making  rapid  strides  Upward,  and  the 
excitement  in  Wall  Street  was  very  great. 

When  it  had  gone  up  twenty-two  dollars  above  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  he  went  to  the  banker  and  asked  him  to  sell 
him  out. 

He  figured  up  that  his'  profits  in  the  deal  were  about  $600, 
which  left  him  a  capital  of  $900. 

As  he  went  down  Nassau  Street  toward  Wall  he  met  the 
young  man  who  belonged  in  Broker  Poole’s  office,  out  of  whose 
had  knocked  the  bottle  of  ink  and  spoiled  his  suit 

of  clothes. 

Say,”  said  the  young  man,  “I’ve  been  looking  for  you,” 


and  he  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “You  owe  me  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.” 

“The  device  I  uo!” 

“Yes;  you  ruined  a  suit  for  me  when  you  smashed  that 
bottle  of  ink  the  other  day.” 

“Well,  1  ruined  a  suit  for  myself,  too,  but  I  haven’t  asked 
you  to  pay  for  it,  have  I?” 

“No;  that  was  your  fault.  It  was  your  own  work.” 

“It  was  as  much  yours  as  it  was  mine,”  said  Dick.  “You 
shouldn’t  have  been  in  the  way.  If  you  were  there  at  Mr. 
Poole’s  orders  you  should  look  to  him.  X  was  following  Mr. 
Holland’s  orders,  and  he  made  my  suit  good.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Mr.  Holland  has  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
nor  I, with  him.  You  smashed  that  bottle  in  my  hand,  ruined 
a  suit  of  clothes  for  me,  and  you  have  got  to  pay  for  it.” 

“I  don’t  see  it,”  said  Dick,  very  coolly. 

“Well,  I’ll  make  you  see  it.  You  are  a  minor  and  1  can’t 
sue  you,  but  hanged  if  I  don't  spoil  another  suit  for  you  if 
you  don’t  make  mine  good!”  and  with  that  he  drew  a  small 
bottle  of  ink  from  his  pocket. 

Dick  saw  it,  and,  comprehending  his  object,  grabbed  his 
wrist  and  a  struggle  ensued  there  on  the  sidewalk  that  was 
lively  enough  to  attract  attention,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds  quite  a  crowd  gathered  around  them. 

They  both  rolled  on  the  pavement,  and,  quite  naturally, 
the  ink  bottle  was  broken. 

Up  to  that  moment  Dick  was  making  his  best  efforts  to 
escape  having  any  damage  done  to  his  new  suit;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  saw  the  ink  splash  on  the  pavement  he  sprang  up 
and  tried  to  get  away. 

The  young  clerk  grabbed  him  by  his  leg,  and  pulling  away 
from  him  Dick  dragged  him  right  into  the  inky  pool. 

The  next  moment  he  broke  loose  and  dashed  down  across 
Wall  Street  toward  the  entrance  to  the  real  estate  office. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DICK  IS  ROBBED  OF,  A  CERTIFIED  CHECK. 

Dick  hurried  up  into  the  real  estate  office.  Holland  looked 
at  him  and  asked: 

“What  kept  you  so  long?” 

“I  had  a  light  cn  Nassau  street,  sir,”  he  replied. 

“A  fight,  eh?  What  have  you  been  fighting  about?” 

Dick  told  him,  and  he  inquired: 

“Did  you  get  any  of  the  ink  on  you?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  I  haven't  had  time  to  examine  my 
clothes  yet.”  > 

“Turn  around.”  said  Holland,  “and  let  me  see.” 

Dick  turned  around  and  Holland  remarked: 

“No.  you  didn’t  get  a  drop  on  you.  You  were  lucky.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I’ve  always  been  lucky;  but  I  guess  his  coat  is 
ruined,  for  when  I  saw  the  bottle  was  broken  I  tried  to  get 
away  from  him.  He  grabbed  my  leg  and  I  dragged  him 
right  over  the  ink  on  the  pavement.” 

Holland  chuckled,  saying: 

“It  served  him  right.  What  size  bottle  was  it?” 

“Oh.  it  was  a  little  one;  holdi.  g  about  half  a  teacupful,  I 
guess.  He  probably  paid  ten  cents  for  it  somewhere.” 

“Well,  I  guess  he  will  lay  for  you  with  a  quart,  next  time. 
You  want  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  him.” 

"I  Mill;  but  can  he  make  me  pay  for  it?” 

“No,  of  course  not:  you  are  a  minor.” 

“Well,  would  1  be  responsible  for  it  if  I  was’ of  age?" 

“I  hardly  think  so:  but  the  law  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
things  in  the  M'orld.  Decker.  Mr.  Poole  should  have  paid  for 
his  suit  just  as  I  paid  for  yours.” 

"That’s  what  I  told  him,  sir.” 

An  hour  later  Dick  had  to  run  on  an  errand  up  the  same 
street,  and  passed  the  spot  where  the  encounter  took  place. 

Somebody  had  ^ we pt  the  broken  glass  into  the  gutter,  but 
there  Mas  an  ugly  black  spot  on  the  pavement,  at  least  a 
yard  square. 

About  noon  that  day  Mr.  Holland  sent  Dick  to  the  bank 
M’ith  a  check  to  have  certified. 

The  cashier  certified  it  and  passed  it  back  out  to  him. 

There  mui.s  a  crowd  passing  along  the  street  in  front  of  tDe 
bank  at  the  time. 

As  he  Mras  going  out  some  one  tripped  him:  he  fell  and 
rolled  on,  the  pavement.  Three  or  four  men  rushed  forward 
to  pick  him  up. 

Of  course,  lie  M-as  scrambling  up  as  fast  as  he  could,  but 
when  be  got  on  his  feqt  he  found  that  the  check  had  disap- 
peared. 

He  looked  around  for  it.  but  it  M-nsn’t  there. 

It  had  been  snatched  out  of  his  hand. 
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Quick  11  s  u  flash  lu>  ran  back  Inside  and  said  to  the  cashier: 

“Somebody  tripped  me  out  on  the  pavement,  there,  and  I 
fell.  When  I  got  up  the  check  was  gone,  sir.” 

The  cashier  looked  at  him  and  said: 

“You'd  better  run  back  and  tell  Mr.  Holland  about  it.” 

Dick  hurried  out  and  reported  the  mutter  to  Mr.  Holland. 

“Was  the  check  certified?”  the  real  estate  dealer  asked. 

“Yes.  sir;  I  was  coming  out  of  the  bank  with  it.” 

“Then  it  will  be  a  dead  loss,”  he  remarked. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir.  but  I  believe  I  would  know  the  man  who 
tripped  me  if  I  could  see  him  again.” 

“Then  you'd  better  go  to  the  police  station  and  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  man  as  well  as  you  can.” 

The  check  was  for  one  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  a  man 
named  C.  .1.  Jackson,  who  lived  out  in  New  Jersey. 

Holland  intended  to  mail  it  to  him. 

As  Dick  left  the  office  Holland  went  to  the  telephone  and 
notified  all  the  afternoon  papers  that  bankers  might  be  warned 
against  cashing  it. 

Dick  hurried  down  to  the  police  station  and  reported  the 
incident  to  the  sergeant  at  the  desk,  who  took  down  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  description  of  the  man  who  tripped  him. 

He  then  returned  to  the  office,  ran  several  more  errands 
and  then  business  for  the  day  was  over  with. 

On  the  way  home  he  told  Alice  Merriam  about  the  incident. 

He  was  talking  to  her  about  it  when  the  ferryboat  entered 
the  slip  and  they  started  to  go  out  together. 

Suddenly  Dick  clutched  her  arm  and  said: 

"By  George!  there’s  the  fellow  who  tripped  me!” 

“Where?”  she  asked,  and  he  pointed  to  a  man  who  was  in 
the  crowd;  but  she  was  not  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  those  around  her. 

Dick  rudely  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  until  he 
was  right  behind  the  man,  leaving  her  to  make  the  way  out 
of  the  ferryliouse  as  best  she  could. 

He  kept  right  at  the  fellow's  heels. 

.lust  outside  the  ferryliouse  there  was  a  policeman  quietly 
looking  on  at  the  crowd,  and  lie  darted  up  to  him.  saying: 

“Follow  me  a  little  way,  please.  1  want  you  to  catch  a 
thief.” 

The  officer  seemed  to  suddenly  wake  up. 

Dick  almost  ran  until  he  overtook  the  man. 

When  he  was  about  three  or  four  feet  behind  him  he  pointed 
to  him  and  said  to  the  officer: 

“That’s  the  man.  Arrest  him,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
before  his  face.” 

Just  then  tlie*man  turned  and  entered  a  saloon. 

“Well,  you'd  better  tell  me  about  it  now,”  said  the  officer, 
“and  if  it  is  all  right  I'll  go  in  and  pull  him  out.” 

Dick  explained  the  matter  at  once. 

The  officer  shook  his  head  in  evident  doubt  about  what  he 
could  do  tuvder  the  circumstances. 

He  was  afraid  to  arrest  a  respectable-looking  man  on  such 
a  charge  by  a  youth  like  Dick,  but  finally  decided  to  go  in, 
take  the  man  aside  and  tell  him  what  the  youth  had  said  to 

him. 

He  was  about  to  enter  when  a  well-known  detectie  came 
along,  and  he  stopped  him.  told  him  about  it.  and  suggested 
that  he  look  after  the  matter  while  he  would  return  to  his 
post. 

“All  right;  I’ll  attend  to  it,”  said  the  detective,  and  he  and 
Dick  went  in'together.  where  they  saw  the  man  receiving  a 
number  of  bills  from  the  proprietor  of  the  saloon. 

“By  George!  I  believe  he  has  had  the  check  cashed!”  whis¬ 
pered  Dick  as  he  saw  the  man  roll  up  the  bills  and  put  them 
in  his  pocket. 

As  lie  turned  to  lea\  e  the  bar  the  detective  reached  out  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  saying: 

“Excuse  me,  please,  but  I  want  to  see  vou  privately  a  few 
moments." 

The  man  seemed  to  be  surprised.  He  looked  at  him  in¬ 
quiringly  for  a  few  moments  and  then  caught  sight  of  Dick 
by  his  side. 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  and  made  a  break  for  a  side  door 
the  detective  after  him.  ’ 

They  both  disappeared  through  the  door,  leaving  Dick  in  the 
saloon. 

The  proprietor  looked  toward  the  door  through  which  the 
detective  ami  Ihe  fugitive  had  disappeared,  as  though  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  actions. 

Dick  caught  his  eye,  and  stepping  up  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  bar  opposite  the  man,  asked: 

"Did  you  cash  a  check  for  that  man?” 

“Yes;  it  was  certified  and  all  right.  What  about  it?” 


Dick  told  him  the  story  and  he  drew  the  check  from  hi* 
vest  pocket  and  looked  at  it. 

“Let  me  see  it,  please?”  Dick  asked. 

"All  right.”  and  lie  went  to  the  end  of  the  bar  and  held  it 
so  Dick  could  see  the  face  of  it. 

"That’s  the  check,  sir.  I  was  sent  to  the  bank  with  it  by 
my  employer  to  get  it  certified;  that  man  tripped  me  anil  ! 
rolled  on  the  sidewalk.  A  crowd  was  passing, and  several 
of  them  helped  me  up,  but  the  check  and  the  man  who  tripped 
me  was  gone.  ” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  He  drops  in  here 
often,  and  I  only  kcow  him  by  sight.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  DICK  PICKKD  UP  A  TIP. 

About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  detective  darted  out  In  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  clieck-snatcher,  Dick  Decker  was  overoyed  at  see¬ 
ing  him  return  with  his  prisoner. 

He  had  chased  him  a  couple  of  blocks  and  caught  up  with 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  entered,  Dick  said: 

"You’ve  got  the  right  man,  sir.  The  barkeeper  here  has 
just  cashed  the  check.” 

“That  check  is  all  right,”  said  the  prisoner.  “It  is  pay¬ 
able  to  my  order  and  duly  certified.  ” 

"Y'es. ”  said  Dick,  “the  check  is  all  right,  but  it  doesn't  be¬ 
long  to  you.  It  was  snatched  out  of  my  hand  right  in  front 
of  the  bank.  ” 

The  prisoner  very  promptly  called  him  a  liar,  and  said  he 
had  never  seen  him  before. 

“All  right.”  said  the  detective.  “l~oung  man,  you  come 
along  with  me  to  the  station  house,”  and  he  started  off  with 
the  prisoner,  after  warning  the  proprietor  of  the  place  to  hold 
on  to  the  check. 

Dick  followed  him  to  the  station,  where  the  sergeant  at  the 
desk  questioned  both  him  and  the  prisoner. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  straight  story,”  said  the  sergeant, 
when  he  had  heard  both  sides.  "The  prisoner  looks  like  a 
decent  man,  and  there  may  be  a  mistake  somewhere.” 

“There's  no  mistake  about  it,  sir,”  said  Dick. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  the  sergeant  asked  him. 

He  gave  him  his  name  and  address. 

The  prisoner  said  that  his  name  was  C.  J.  Jackson,  but 
refused  to  give  his  address,  saying  the  publication  of  it  would 
damage  his  reputation. 

The  sergeant  at  once  went  to  the  'phone  and  called  up  Mr. 
Holland  over  at  his  office. 

To  Dick’s  very  great  delight  Holland  was  found  there.  He 
hadn't  yet  left  his  office. 


He  promptly  ’phoned  back,  corroborating  Dick’s  story  about 
the  lost  check,  and  said  that  he  would  come  over  immediately. 

A  half  hour  later  he  showed  up  at  the  station. 

The  prisoner  was  in  a  cell  and  Dick  was  seated  in  the  office 
near  the  sergeant's  desk. 

The  detective  who  had  arrested  the  prisoner  conducted  Mr. 
Holland  to  the  saloon,  where  the  proprietor  showed  him  the 
cheek. 


kji  course,  ne  luemijifu 
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police  officials  at  that  station  the  check  was  not  returned  t< 
him. 

The  money,  though,  was  found  on  the  prisoner  and  takei 
charge  of  by  the  sergeant. 

Holland  wired  to  a  prominent  citizen  in  Brooklyn,  who  earn* 
down  and  offered  to  be  responsible  for  Dick's  appearance  a 
the  police  court  the  next  morning  to  appear  against  the  nris 
oner.  1 

“Dick,  my  boy.”  said  Holland,  “I  want  to  thank  vou  foi 
hanging  on  to  that  fellow  as  you  did  after  you  saw  liim  " 

“0h.  I  didn't  intend  to  let  him  get  a  wav.  sir  “  said  DiH- 
“I  knew  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  his  face."  ‘ 

.“Well,  you  can  go  on  home  now.  and  instead  of  corrins 
straight  to  the  office  to-morrow  morning,  come  here  nn.i' 
to  the  police  court.  I’ll  meet  vou  there  “  ‘  M 

He  then  left  for  his  home ‘and  told  his  mother  about  it 
knowing  she  would  see  it  in  the  evening  miners 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  police  station  and  wilted 
there  for  Mr.  Holland  to  meet  him.  " aiU< 

That  gentleman  soon  appeared,  accompanied  bv  n  well 
known  Brooklyn  citizen  who  was  to  vouch  for  h<«  - 

Dilily  and  financial  standing.  r,spe<tn 

The  captain  of  the  precinct  was  present  and  informed  Hoi. 
court.t*iat  ^  WaS  n0t  °  CttSe  f0r  thp  but  a  Suiina, 
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The  prisoner  will  be  transferred  over  to  New  York,  for  the 
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theft  was  committed  over  there.  We  hold  him  over  here  for 
passing  the  check.” 

“All  right.”  and  with  that  Holland  left  to  return  to  his 
office,  accompanied  by  Dick. 

Dick  had  been  much  excited  over  the  little  check  affair 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  saying  anything  to  the  young  type¬ 
writer  about  the  speculation  in  B.  &  O.  shares. 

Of  course,  he  couldn’t  go  into  the  typewriter’s  room  and 
speak  to  her  there,  for  none  of  the  clerks  were  permitted  to 
go  in  unless  sent  with  letters  to  be  copied. 

The  girls  always  took  their  lunch  with  them  to  the  office. 

It  was  a  very  busy  place,  for  the  real  estate  dealers  did  a 
large  business. 

One  day  he  was  sent  to  the  office  of  an  old  broker  in  the 
Mills  Building  on  Broad  street. 

The  broker  was  a  very  quiet  old  man.  who  looked  over  his 
glasses  at  him  when  he  handed  him  the  note. 

Then  without  saying  anything  he  opened  the  note  and  read 
it. 

“Tell  Mr.  Holland  that  I  said  ‘all  right.’  ” 

Dick  turned  to  leave  the  office  when  a  broker  stepped  in 
and  called  to  the  old  gentleman: 

“Have  you  any  Rock  Island,  Mr.  Black?” 

“No;  but  I  can  get  you  some  of  it.  How  much  do  yoil 
want?”  _ 

“Every  share  I  can  get  at  the  ruling  price.” 

“All  right.  Come  in  in  about  an  hour  from  now  and  I 
think  I  can  have  quite  a  block  of  it  for  you.” 

Dick  heard  that  much  and  went  out/ 

He  had  been  reading  Wall  Street  reports  so  steadily  that 
he  was  familiar  with  all  the  stocks  on  the  market. 

“I  wonder  if  Rock  Island  is  going  to  be  much  in  demand?” 
he  mentally  asked  himself  as  he  went  up  another  flight  to  de¬ 
liver  a  note  to  a  broker. 

While  he  was  waiting  there  for  a  reply  to  take  back  to  Mr. 
Holland,  the  same  broker  came  in  and  inquired  for  Rock 
Island. 

“Say,”  said  the  broker,  “you  are  the  third  man  to-day  that 
has  been  in  after  Rock  Island.” 

“Yes;  those  other  people  want  it  besides  myself.  Do  you 
know  where  I  can  get  a  few  shares?” 

“No:  but  there  are  thousands  in  the  market.” 

That  afternoon  Dick  looked  over  the  papers  and  noticed 
that  Rock  Island  had  advanced  two  or  three  points  within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

“That  stock’s  rising.”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  anybody  is  booming  it  or  not,  but  hanged  if  I  don’t 
run  around  to  Sandford’s  bank  and  get  some  of  it.  It’s  sell¬ 
ing  at  90." 

Wnen  he  finished  his  errand  he  ran  around  to  the  little 
bank  on  Nassau  street  and  asked  the  margin  clerk  to  buy 
him  90  shares  of  Rock  Island. 

“All  right,”  said  the  clerk.  “Give  me  your  check  for  the 
margin.” 

Dick  went  to  a  little  desk  provided  for  customers  and  wrote 
out  a  check  for  $900.  every  penny  he  had  in  the  bank. 

Then  he  hurried  back  to  the  office  and  reported  to  Mr. 
Holland,  delivering  several  notes  that  had  been  handed  him, 
and  said: 

“Mr.  Black  told  me  to  say  he  said  ‘all  right.’  ” 

Holland  nodded  his  head  and  Dick  returned  to  his  seat, 
where  he  remained  quite  a  while  before  he  had  to  run  out 
again.  ' 

The  end  of  the  month  was  only  two  days  off,  when  he 
knew  he  would  be  kept  very  busy  collecting  rents. 

A  clerk  was  at  that  time  busy  makiqg  out  hundreds  of  rent 
*  receipts. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MESSENGER  BOY  GIVES  DICK  A  POINTER. 

“Say.  Decker,”  said  young  Wanser.  the  messenger  boy,  in 
the  front  office  when  Dick  went  out  there  while  waiting  for 
orders,  “I  heard  you  had  a  fight  with  one  of  Poole’s  clerks 
on  the  street  the  other  day  and  ruined  a  coaj  for  him.” 

“Yes,  he  tackled  me  and  1  had  to  defend  myself.  How'd  you 
hear  of  it?” 

“T  heard  one  of  the  clerks  in  Poole's  office  telling  it.  A 
piece  of  the  broken  bottle  cut  a  pretty  deep  gash  in  bis  shoul¬ 
der.” 

"I  hadn’t  heard  of  that,”  said  Dick.  “I’m  sorry  to  hear  it.” 

“Well,  he  has  a  brother  lu  the  same  office  who  says  he  is 
going  to  do  you  up.  ” 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he?” 


“Oh,  he  is  larger  than  you  are!  And  you  want  to  look  ouf 
for  him.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  he  started  back  fo  Mr.  Holland’s 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  suite  of  offices. 

“Say,  Decker,”  he  called  to  him.  “I  want  to  see  you  after 
business  hours.  I  can  put  you  on  to  something.” 

“All  right,”  said  Dick,  and  he  returned  to  his  place,  where, 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  remained  till  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  without  having  to  run  another  errand. 

When  he  left  the  office  to  return  home  he  met.  Alice  Merriam 
in  the  corridor,  with  the  other  two  typewriter  girls,  and  she 
introduced  him  to  them. 

They  both  shook  hands  with  him  and  smiled. 

They  were  lively,  vivacious  girls. 

“Dick,”  Alice  asked,  “are  you  ready  to  go  home?” 

“No,  not  yet.  I’ve  an  engagement:  but  I  don’t  think  it  will 
detain  me  more  than  ten  minutes.  If  you  will  walk  slowly  I’ll 
try  to  join  you  before  you  reach  the  fei*ry.” 

The  three  girls  then  left  him  and  went  on  downstairs  to  the 
street. 

Dick  went  back  inside  to  see  what  was  detaining  Wanser, 

He  met  him  coming  out. 

“Say,  Wanser,  hurry  up.”  he  said  to  him. 

“All  right;  come  ahead,”  and  they  went  on  down  the  stairs. 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you.”  said  the  messenger  boy,  “how  you 
can  knock  that  fellow  vout  without  hurting  him  or  getting 

arrested  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Dick.  “Be  quick  about  it,  please.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  be  in  a  hurry  just  now.  Come 
back  upstairs  and  I  can  explain  it.  I  thought  you  could  go 
up  to  Cortlandt  street  just  below  Broadway  with  me.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  do  that!  I’ve  an  engagement.” 

“Come  back  upstairs,  then,”  and  he  led  the  way  up  to  the 
waiting-room  of  the  office,  which  was  then  vacant,  where  he 
drew  a  little  bicycle  ammonia  gun  from  his  pocket. 

“Did  you  ever  see  one  of  these  things?”  he  asked. 

“No.  What  is  it,  a  pistol?” 

“Yes,  a  sort  of  one,  but  it  doesn't  shoot  bullets.”  and  he 
showed  him  the  rubber  bulb  in  the  handle  of  it,,  and  how,  by 
simply  pressing  it  it  ejected  a  small  stream  of  ammonia  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

“What’s  it  for?”  Dick  inquired. 

“Well,  it’s  made  for  the  use  of  bicyclists,  girl  riders  particu¬ 
larly.  If  you  shoot  a  little  stream  of  it  in  a  fellow's  face  it 
takes  his  breath  away  from  him.  sends  him  rolling  on  the 
ground,  gasping,  and  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  away.  There 
is  no  law  against  carrying  them.  If  you  are  caught  carrying 
a  revolver  in  your  pocket,  you  know,  you  are  heavily  fined. 
It  only  costs  seventy-five  cents;  at  least,  that  is  what  this  cost 
me.  You  cau  knock  out  the  sriongest  man  with  it  and  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  block  away  before  he  can  get  over  it. 
Now  I  thought  if  that  fellow  tackled  you  you  could  knock 
him  out,  leave  him  on  the  ground  and  go  your  way,  leaving 
him  to  wonder  what  he  was  up  against.” 

“Where  can  I  get  one?”  Dick  inquired. 

Jim  told  him.  and  added: 

“I  can  get  one  for  you  if  you  will  give  me  the  money.” 

“All  right.  What's  the  matter  with  selling  mg  yours?” 

“I’ll  do  It.” 

Dick  had  about  a  couple  of  dollars  in  his  pocket  in  silver 
change.  He  paid  .Tim  seventy-five  cents  and  took  possession 
of  the  little  weapon. 

.Tim  then  explained  to  him  how  he  could  charge  it,  and  the 
little  trigger  he  was  to  press  whenever  he  wanted  to  discharge 
it. 

“All  right.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Jim.”  and  he  thrust  the 
little  weapon  into  his  pocket,  ran  out,  hurrying  down  to  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street  to  overtake  the  pretty  typewriter. 

He  found  her  waiting  there  for  him. 

“Sorry  I  had  to  keep  you  waiting,”  he  said.  “I  hurried 
through  as  quickly  as  I  could.” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  have  to  wait  long!”  she  laughed,  and  they 
went  through  the  ticket  office  to  the  ferryboat,  where  she 
asked  him  if  he  knew  that  Rock  Island  was  making  a  rapid 
advance. 

“Yes.  1  hoard  of  it  on  the  street,”  he  replied.  “What’s 
causing  it  to  rise  so?" 

“Really.  1  don’t  know.  I  thought  I  would  speak  you 
about  it." 

lie  didn’t  toll  her  that  he  had  already  invested  in  it.  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry  they  walked  homo  together. 

When  they  were  about  half-way  home  the  young  typewriter 
discovered  that  a  mau  was  following  them,  keeping  pretty 
close  behind  them. 
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She  purposely  turned  down  another  street  to  make  sure 
whether  or  not  her  suspicions  were  correct. 

The  man  turned  and  followed  them. 

lie  was  wearing  a  derby  hat  and  smoking  a  cigar. 

‘•Dick."  she  said,  "l’ve  got  to  go  into  this  drug  store. 
C’orno  in.  please.” 

He  followed  her  inside,  where  she  purchased  some  chewing 
gum.  only  a  nickel’s  worth. 

“I  didn't  want  it."  she  whispered  to  Dick,  “but  there  was  a 
man  following  us,  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  tell  you 
about  it.” 

“Where  is  he?"  and  he  looked  around. 

“He's  .in st  a  little  below  the  door,  there.  I  believe.  I  turned 
into  this  street  to  make  sure  that  he  was  following  us." 

“All  right:  let’s  go  back  to  the  other  street,  and  if  he  fol¬ 
lows  ns  again  we  will  be  sure  of  it." 

She  divided  the  chewing  gum  with  him,  and  they  went  out 
together,  going  to  the  other  comer  they  had  just  lett. 

The  man  followed  them. 

“Who  is  he  following,  you  or  me?"  Dick  asked. 

“Indeed.  I  don't  know.  But  it  frightens  me." 

“No  need  to  be  frightened,  he  wouldn’t  dare  interfere  with 
you  here  in  the  public  street." 

When  they  started  down  the  next  street  the  man  turned  and 
was  only  about  four  or  five  paces  behind  them. 

Dick  deliberately  turned  and  confronted  him. 

“Are  you  following  us.  sir?"  he  asked. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  surprised. 

“No.”  he  said.  “What  made  you  think  so?” 

“Well,  whichever  way  we  turn  you  are  right  behind  us. 
We  went  into  two  stores  and  when  we  came  out  found  you 
waiting  for  us.” 

“Well,  a  man  has  a  right  to  walk  about  the  city  where  h* 
pleases,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  yes!  But  if  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  -which 
way  you  are  going  we  will  go  the  other  way.” 

“You  attend  to  your  business,  young  man,  and  I’ll  attend 
to  mine.” 

“All  right,”  and  Dick  turned  and  rejoined  Alice.  The  man 
continued  following  them,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar. 

At  the  next  corner  Dick  and  Alice  deliberately  turned  and 
started  back  the  way  they  had  just  come. 

The  fellow  turned  also  and  continued  following  them. 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Merriatn  home  the 
girl  ran  up  the  stairs  and  left  Dick  standing  there. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  he  saw  the  man  standing  out  on  the 
curb  looking  up  at  the  building  and  the  street  number  over 
the  entrance. 

Instantly  Dick  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the  ammonia  gun 
on  him. 

He  knew  that  he  was  fleet-footed  and  doubted  that  the  fel¬ 
low  could  outrun  him;  so  he  walked  straight  up  to  him,  drew 
the  little  weapon  from  his  pocket  and  dashed  a  stream  of  the 
ammonia  right  against  his  mustache. 

The  fellow  staggered  backward,  lost  his  balance  on  the  edge 
of  the  curbing  and  went  down  in  a  heap  gasping. 

Dick  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  like  a  deer. 

At  the  next  corner  he  turned  and  glanced  back,  to  find  the 
fellow  trying  to  scramble  to  bis  feet.  His  hat  had  rolled  al¬ 
most  out  between  the  car  tracks. 

Almost  frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  Dick  hurried  on 
home  and  ran  up  the  stairs  to  his  mother’s  flat. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOW  DICK  DECKER  PTjAYED  A  RU.'FK 

The  next  morning  when  Dick  called  at  the  Merriams  to  ac¬ 
company  Alice  over  to  the  Wall  Street  office  lie  found  the 
pretty  typewriter  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  waiting  for  him. 

“Good-morning.”  he  greeted. 

“Good-morning,  Dick.”  she  returned,  looking  inquiringly  at 
him.  “What  in  the  world  did  you  do  to  that  man  who  was 
following  us  yesterday?” 

“Oh,  1  merely  knocked  him  over  in  the  gutter  and  then 
ran  on  borne." 

“Dick,  what  did  you  hit  him  with?” 

“Phase  excuse  me."  he  laughed.  "1  don’t  want  to  give 
any  evidence  against  myself;  if  I  should  be  arrested,  and  you 
should  be  brought  in  as  a  witness  against  me  it  might  go 
hard  with  me.” 

“Why.  lie  acted  just  like  a  ehicken  with  his  head  cut  off. 
Mother  heard  a  great  noise  on  the  street  and  ran  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  followed  her.  nnd  we  saw  the  man  rolling  in  the  gut¬ 
ter.  sneezing  and  gasping  and  cutting  up  in  such  a  queer  way 
that  people  run  from  all  over  the  block  to  see  what  ailed  hini. 


There  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  people,  men  and 
children,  down  in  front  of  the  entrance  here:  but  from  our 
window  we  could  see  him  rolling  nnd  gasping-  He  actually 
got  on  bis  hands  and  knees  and  turned  complete  somersaults. 
A  policeman,  seeing  the  crowd,  ran  up  and  pushed  ids  way 
through  iust  as  the  man  was  sitting  up  and  glaring  around 
him.  What  he  told  the  officer  tve  couldn’t  hear,  but  he  went 
away  with  him  nnd  the  crowd  dispersed.” 

They  started  out  together,  and  before  they  bad  gone  two 
blocks  Dick  explained  all  about  the  little  ammonia  gun. 

Site  had  seen  one  several  times  before,  as  a  young  lady 
friend  of  hers  always  carried  one  when  she  went  out  on  her 
wheel. 

“Dick,  wliat  do  you  think  he  was  following  us  for?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  but  I  suspect  he  is  a  friend  of  the  man 
who  is  locked  up  for  snatching  that  check  out  of  my  hand, 
and  is  probably  trying  to  knock  me  out  so  I  can’t  appear  as 
a  witness  against  him.  If  I  catch  him  following  me  again  I’ll 
call  a  policeman  and  have  him  arrested.” 

All  the  way  dowm  to  the  ferry  they  kept  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  man,  suspecting  he  might  be  lying  in  wait  for  them; 
but,  they  sa-w  nothing  of  him/ 

Business  began  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Holland  appeared  in  the 
office. 

A  large  batch  of  rent  receipts  was  handed  to  Dick,  who 
at  once  -went  out  to  one  of  the  big  buildings  in  charge  of 
Everett  &  Holland,  entered  every  office,  and  presented  one  of 
them  to  each  tenant. 

He  collected  several  thousand  dollars  in  checks  before  noon, 
all  of  which  he  turned  over  to  Mr.  Holland  at  his  desk. 

Then  he  received  another  batch  and  visited  a  different  build¬ 
ing.  where  every  tenant  paid  except  two. 

They  were  not  in. 

“Dick,  my  boy,”  said  Holland,  “they  are  paying  up  un¬ 
usually  "well  this  month.”  1 

“Yes,  sir;  not  one  of  them  put  up  an  excuse.  Two  I  couldn’t 
find.” 

“Well,  see  them  to-morrow  morning.” 

Of  course,  he  was  tired  at  the  close  of  business. 

He  stopped  collecting  at  three  o’clock  because  all  the  brokers 
left  thier  offices  at  that  hour,  unless  extra  business  detained 
them  there. 

.Tust  before  three  o’clock  he  was  around  on  Broad  street  and 
ran  up  against  the  man  who  had  followed  him  the  day  before. 

The  fellow^  glared  at  him,  but  as  there  were  many  people 
passing  to  and  fro  at  the  time.  Dick  knew"  he  was  protected 
from  harm. 

“What  w"ere  you  following  me  for  yesterday?”  he  asked 
him. 

“I'm  a  detective,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I  keep  mv  business 
to  myself.” 

Instantly  it  flashed  through  Dick's  mind  to  work  a  bluff  on 
him,  so  he  said: 

“Well,  I  told  my  employer  about  it  this  morning,  and  he 
gave  me  a  revolver.  The  next  time  yon  will  get  a  bullet  that 
w"ill  send  you  straight  out  to  the  cemetery.  I’ve  done  nothing 
for  a  detective  to  follow  me  for."  and  with  that  he  hurried 
on  down  the  street  on  his  errand. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  is  a  detective.”  said  be  to  himself,  “or 
he  would  have  shown  me  his  badge.  I  wonder  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  story  I  told  him  about  the  revolver?" 

1  hat  afternoon  he  noticed  Rock  Island  was  advancing  stead¬ 
ily,  and  the  market  reports  in  the  evening  papers  said  that 
the  shares  were  in  great  demand. 

Alice  called  his  attention  to  it.  * 

\ps.  he  said,  “I  noticed  it  in  the  morning  paper,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  the  only  stock  that  seems  to  be  rising  steadily. 
All  the  others  are  fluctuating  between  one  and  two  points. 
If  I  only  know  that  it  was  being  cornered.  I'd  take  a  go  at 
it.  I  won  t  touch  any  stock  but  a  rising  one.” 

When  tli ei  left  the  ferryboat  they  both  looked  sharply  about 
them  to  see  it  the  stranger  was  following  them  but  thev 
saw  nothing  of  him. 

rl  hat  evening  Dirk  escorted  his  mother  around  to  the  Mer- 
rinm  flat,  where  she  gave  a  lesson  to  the  young  typewriter. 

The  two  families  were  now  very  intimate. 

Mrs.  Merriam  expressed  her  gratification  at  her  daughter 
having  an  escort  to  and  from  the  office  every  day. 

Another  w-eek  passed  nnd  ltock  Island  had  gone  up  to  IDS. 
and  at  that  price  Dick  asked  the  banker  to  sell  him  out-  it 
was  done  promptly. 

He  held  ninety  shares,  which  he  had  bought  at  $90  a  share 
He  made  over  $1,000  after  the  commissions  wore  paid'  thus 
giving  him  a  capital  of  $1,900.  He  felt  so  eluted  over  U  th  u 
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on  the  war  back  home,  after  business  hours,  he  told  the  young 
typewriter  of  his  good  luck. 

"Oh.  my,  Dick,  but  you  are  lucky!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  r  always  was  lucky:  but  the  greatest  luck  I  ever  met 
with  was  when  I  first  met  you.” 

"Why.  how's  that,  Dick?" 

"Why.  but  for  you  I  would  never  have  gotten  a  position  in 
Wall  Street,  and  you  have  given  me  several  pointers.  Hanged 
if  I  don't  think  you  are  a  splendid  mascot." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DTCK  AXD  OIJ5  BROKER  BLACK. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  month  Dick  had  to  present  another 
rent  receipt  to  Broker  Poole,  and  as  he  entered  the  office  all 
the  clerks  turned  and  glared  at  him. 

They  watched  him  when  he  presented  the  receipt  to  Mr. 
Poole. 

The  latter,  without  saying  a  word,  took  out  his  check¬ 
book.  and  wrote  a  check  for  the  amount  of  rent.  Dick  took  it 
and  left  the  office  without  a  word  having  passed  between 
them. 

The  clerk  with  whom  he  had  had  the  difficulty  on  Nassau 
street  was  at  his  desk,  but  if  he  looked  over  in  his  direction, 
Dick  didn’t  notice  it. 

"Well.  well,  well!"  ejaculated  Holland  when  he  saw  Poole's 
check  in  the  batch  that  Dick  turned  over  to  him.  “What  did 
Poole  say?" 

“He  never  uttered  a  word,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  never  knew"  him  to  pay  so  promptly  before.  Your 
collections  are  unusually  fine.” 

That  day.  in  more  than  a  score  of  offices,  when  Dick  received 
checks  from  brokers,  he  said  to  each  one: 

"Excuse  me,  sir.  but  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  need  for  an 
expert  typewriter  and  stenographer?” 

Each  one  shook  his  head  and  said  that  he  already  had  one. 

He  kept  that  up  every  day  for  ten  days. 

One  day  he  went  into  old  Broker  Black’s  office  in  the  Mills 
Building  on  Broad  street,  to  deliver  him  a  note  from  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land. 

“Mr.  Black,”  said  he.  “I'm  trying  to  find  a  place  for  an  ex¬ 
pert  typewriter  and  stenographer.  Have  you  need  for  one?” 

“Yes;  but  I  can’t  pay  a  big  price.” 

“Well,  this  young  lady,  only  about  eighteen,  is  an  expert. 
She  holds  a  place  already,  but  thinks  she  is  entitled  to  more 
pay  than  she  is  getting.” 

"What  is  her  pay?” 

“She’s  getting  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  she  wants  more.” 

"Of  course!  Of  course!  We  all  want  more.  I've  had  two 
or  three  here  who  were  poor  spellers,  and  frequently  did 
bungling  work,  and  eight  dollars  a  week  was  really  more 
than  they  were  worth.” 

“Well,  this  youirg  lady  that  I  speak  of  has  a  splendid  edu¬ 
cation.  She  does  beautiful  work,  and  so  rapid  that  it's  really 
astonishing.  ” 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  give  her  work  enough  to  authorize  me  pay¬ 
ing  her  more  than  eight  dollars:  but  she  can  probably  double 
it  by  doing  work  for  other  offices  in  the  building:  if  she  is 
willing  to  do  that  I'll  pay  her  eight  dollars  a  week  for  my 
work,  and  she  will  have  fully  half  the  day  in  which  to  do 
work  for  others.” 

“All  right:  I’ll  tell  her  about  it.  sir.”  , 

“Do  so,  and  send  her  up.” 

“Mr.  Black,  can  you  remain  in  your  office  after  three  o’clock 
so  she  can  run  up  and  see  you  about  it?” 

“Yes,  I  rarely  leave  here  before  four,  and  often  remain  un¬ 
til  five.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  bring  her  up  and  get  here  a  few  minutes 
after  three.” 

“By  Gporge!”  said  Dick  to  himself  on  the  way  back  to  the 
office,  “she  doesn’t  have  a  chance  to  do  any  outside  work 
where  she  is.  and  is  kept  pretty  busy,  too.  He’ll  pay  her  eight 
dollars,  just  what  she  is  getting  now.  and  if  she  doesn’t  get 
any  outside  work  she  won’t  be  any  worse  off.  She  will  have 
a  chance,  anyway.” 

That  afternoon  he  met  her  out  in  the  corridor  as  usual,  and 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  told  her  what  old  Broker  Black 
in  the  Mills  Building  had  said  to  him. 

“Come  around  there  with  me,”  he  said,  and  they  went  off 
together. 

When  they  reached  the  Mills  Building  a  stream  of  brokers 
2nd  clerks  were  pouring  out  of  it. 

I'ijpy  found  the  old  man  at  his  desk,  and  Dick  introduced 
Alice  Merriam  to  him. 


The  old  man  looked  at  her  through  his  glasses  and  re¬ 
marked: 

“You  are  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  there’s  a  big  crowd  of 
young  men  in  this  building  who  will  want  to  flirt  with  you. 
How  about  that?" 

“I  wouldn't  permit  it,  sir."  she  replied,  promptly.  "I  at¬ 
tend  strictly  to  business  during  business  hours.” 

“Do  you  accept  invitations  to  go  out  to  lunch  with  young 
men?” 

“No,  sir;  I  always  bring  my  lunch  to  the  place  where  I'm 
employed.  I've  been  there  a  year  and  never  ate  lunch  out¬ 
side  of  my  workroom.” 

“Sensible!  Sensible!  What  sort  of  a  machine  do  vou  oper¬ 
ate?” 

“The  Remington,  sir." 

“Well,  I  have  one  here,  but  it  has  been  in  use  a  long  time. 
Examine  it  and  see  if  it  is  all  right  ”  and  he  pointed  to  the 
door  of  the  little  room  off  1o  the  right  from  his. 

She  went  in  there  with  Dick  and  found  the  desk  and  ma¬ 
chine  covered  with  dust. 

She  lifted  the  cover  off  and  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys, 
after  putting  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

“It’s  all  right,  sir.”  she  remarked. 

“Then  let’s  see  a  specimen  of  your  work.  Can  you  take 
work  by  dictation  or  do  you  have  to  use  stenographic  notes?” 

“Either  way,  sir?”  she  replied. 

“Very  well.  then.  Let’s  see  you  turn  off  a  few  letters.” 
and  he  sat  down  by  the  machine  and  proceeded  to  dictate  an¬ 
swers  to  several  letters,  which  he  had  brought  in  with  him 
from  his  desk. 

She  rattled  them  off  about  as  fast  as  he  could  dictate,  and 
each  one  was  perfect. 

He  read  them  over  carefully  and  nodded  his  head  approv¬ 
ingly.  ( 

“That’s  excellent  work!”  he  remarked.  “What  is  your 
name,  and  where  do  you  live?” 

She  told  him. 

“Well,  I’ll  pay  you  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  you  can  take 
work  from  the  other  offices  in  the  building  and  probably  earn 
as  much  more.” 

“But  how  much  time  will  your  work  take  up?”  she  asked. 

“Hardly  more  thuu  two  hours  a  day.  Sometimes  it  may 
take  three  hours.” 

She  looked  up  at  Dick  and  said: 

“Dick.  I  believe  I  will  take  it.” 

“Do  so,”  he  returned. 

So  she  told  the  old  broker  she  would  accept. 

They  then  left  the  old  broker’s  office  and  went  down  on  the 
street.  ' 

“Dick.”  she  laughed,  “isn't  it  strange  how  they  all  think  we 
are  sweethearts?"  she  asked,  laughingly. 

“Yes;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  You  are  beautiful, 
and  we  are  seen  together,  coming  and  going.” 

She  laughed  and  remarked: 

“And  because  you  are  a  handsome  young  man  they  think 
I’m  in  love  with  you.  But  I’m  not.” 

“That’s  right;  don’t  you  fall  in  love  with  me.  Alice,  but 
let’s  have  an  understanding  that  when  I  make  a  fortune  in 
Wall  Street  I  am  coming  courting.” 

“All  right."  and  they  went  on  down  to  the  ferry  together. 

A  good  mamy  brokers  lived  over  in  Brooklyn,  many'  of 
whom,  before  going  home  after  business  hours,  went  out  to 
lundh. 

They  sat  down  near  two  of  them  in  the  ferryboat  and  heard 
them  talking  about  a  certain  stock. 

“Oh,  it  will  go  up  to  the  top  notch,”  said  one,  “as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  consolidation  reaches  the  public.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 
dick’s  lucky  deal. 

Dick  and  the  pretty  typewriter  listened  to  the  two  hrokers 
talking,  and  learned  that  two  railroads  somewhere  were  to  he 
consolidated  by  the  larger  road  absorbing  the  short  one, 

They  waited  to  see  if  they  could  catch  the  names  of  the 
roads,  but  were  disappointed,  and  they  passed  out  through  the 
ferry  gate  with  the  crowd. 

“Oh,  my.  Dick!  Did  you  know  either  one  of  the  two  brok¬ 
ers?”  she  inquired. 

“Yes.  I  know  the  short  gentleman;  at  least  I  know  his  name 
and  where  his  office  is.” 

“Well,  you  heard  what  they  said,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  find  out  the  name  of  that 
stock  they  were  talking  about.  The  short  man’s  name  is 
Brunner,  and  his  office  is  opposite  the  Stock  Exchange.” 
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The  next  morning,  when  they  went  over  agnin  to  Everett  & 
Holland’s  office,  Alice  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  see  Mr. 
Everett. 

He  came  in  at  his  regular  hour  and  she  followed  him  to 
his  desk. 

“Mr.  Everett.”  she  said,  “I  am  going  to  resign  my  place  here 
and  take  another,  where  I  can  earn  more  money.  I’m  sorry, 
but  1  know  you  won’t  blame  me  for  it.” 

“Why,  no.  dear:  but  where  are  you  going?” 

“Over  in  the  Mills  Building.  I’ve  been  here  for  a  year  now 
at  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  I’m  still  receiving  just  the  same 
pay  I  started  on,  and  you  know  I’m  an  expert  typewriter  and 
stenographer." 

“Yes,  so  you  are.  If  you’d  stay  with  us  I  would  pay  you 
ten  dollars  a  week." 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Everetf,  but  I  believe  I  can  make  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  In  the  other  place.” 

“ Well,  we  couldn’t  pay  you  that  much  here,  for  the  other 
girls  would  demand  the  same  pay.” 

“I  haven’t  said  anything  to  them  about  it,  sir.” 

“No.  but  they  would  find  it  out.  You  can  refer  any  one  you 
please  to  me  and  I  will  tell  them  that  you  are  a  good  girl  and 
a  good  worker.” 

“Thank  you.  sir.  Do  you  object  to  my  leaving  to-day?” 

“Oh,  no!  The  other  girls  can  do  the  work  until  we  can 
supply  your  place.”  and  with  that  he  extended  his  hand  to 
her  to  bid  her  good-by. 

She  laid  her  little  hand  in  his  and  said: 

“Good-by.  I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  many  little 
kindnesses  you’ve  shown  me.” 

“That's  all  right,  little  girl.  If  I  can  ever  help  you  out  in 
any  way.  let  me  know,”  and  she  turned  and  left  the  office. 

The  other  girls  were  astounded  when  she  told  them  she  was 
going  to  leave  to  get  another  place  -with  better  pay. 

They  both  sprang  up  and  kissed  her  good-by. 

She  at  once  left  the  office  and  went  over  to  the  Mills  Build¬ 
ing  where  she  wrent  to  work  at  once. 

Old  Broker  Black  had  at  least  two  hours’  work  for  her. 

When  she  had  finished  it  up  she  went  out  and  bought  several 
quires  of  dainty  notepaper,  with  which  she  returned  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  wrote  out  a  little  advertisement  to  be  distributed  in 
every  office  in  the  great  building,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Mer- 
riam  was  located  in  Room  304,  -where  she  did  all  kinds  of 
typewriting  and  stenographic  work  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  next  day  she  distributed  the  little  sheets  herself,  going 
into  the  offices  and  laying  them  before  the  brokers. 

Every  one  treated  her  respectfully,  and  quite  a  number  at 
once  promised  to  give  her  work. 

In  the  meantime  Dick,  by  the  merest  accident,  found  out 
what  stock  Broker  Brunner  was  buying  up. 

It  was  L.  &  N..  which  was  then  selling  at  82. 

He  at  once  bought  190  shares  of  it,  putting  up  his  entire 
capital  as  a  margin. 

Two  days  later  the  consolidation  with  the  other  road  with 
the  L.  &  N.  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street  reports,  ana  in¬ 
stantly  the  shares  began  going  up  like  l’ockets. 

A  rush  was  made  for  the  shares,  not  only  in  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  but  all  through  the  Wall  Street  district. 

Before  business  for  the  day  ended  it  had  gone  up  to  90, 
and  business  in  the  Exchange  closed  in  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment. 

The  next  morning  it  opened  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  at 
93.  and  before  noon  had  gone  up  to  98. 

Dick  fairly  whistled  when  he  heard  of  it. 

Tiie  Stock  Exchange  was  like  a  lunatic  asylum,  for  the 
brokers  were  excited  and  they  whooped  and  yelled  to  the  very 
limit. 

When  hp  went  around  to  the  Mills  Building  after  Alice  lie 
found  her  busy  doing  work  for  a  broker  who  wanted  it  early 
the  next  morning. 

“Oh.  my.  Dick!  I’ve  got  at  least  an  hour’s  work  to  finish 
before  1  can  leave.” 

“All  right:  I’ll  wait  for  you.” 

She  thanked  him  and  kept  on  at  her  work. 

He  took  an  evening  paper  and  sat  down  to  rend  it. 

Once  old  Broker  Black  left  his  desk  and  came  in.  watched 
her  at  work  for  a  minute  or  so  and  remarked: 

"I  must  say  you  are  a  worker,  Miss  Merriam.” 

“Yes.  sir:  whenever  I  have  work  to  do  I  stick  to  it  till  I 
finish  it.  But  am  I  keeping  you  here.  Mr.  Black?’’ 

‘Oh.  no!  I  never  lock  the  office  door.  The  janitor  conies  in 
and  cleans  up.  I  simply  lock  up  my  safe  and  desk.  You  can 
work  here  ns  long  as  you  please." 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 


The  old  man  returned  to  his  desk  and  closed  it,  after  which 
he  left  the  office. 

A  half  hour  later  Alice  had  finished  her  work,  placed  it.  in 
the  drawer  of  the  machine  stand  and  locked  It. 

“Now  I’m  ready  to  go,  Dick,”  and  they  left  the  office  to¬ 
gether. 

Before  they  reached  the  street  Dick  said  to  her: 

“Alice,  I've  made  a  big  hit  in  L.  &  N.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  How  many  shares  did  you  get?” 

“One  hundred  and  ninety.  I  bought  at  82  and  it's  now  go¬ 
ing  at  98.” 

“My,  but  you  did  strike  it  rich!” 

The  next  day  when  the  Stock  Exchange  opened  the  shares 
were  going  at  100.  By  noon  it  had  reached  105. 

Dick  rushed  into  the  little  bank  and  asked  that  his  share* 
be  sold,  and  returned  to  the  office. 

It  was  the  best  deal  he  had  made  since  bis  first  venture 
in  Wall  Street,  for  it  had  advanced  $20  a  share,  and  he ‘had 
made  over  $4,000  after  all  expenses  were  deducted.  That  with 
his  capital  gave  him  about  $6,000  to  his  credit  in  the  bank. 

He  felt  like  giving  a  wffioop  right  there  in  Holland’s  office, 
but  he  knew'  it  wouldn't  do. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DICK  SETS  UP  FOP.  HIMSELF. 

The  result  of  his  deal  in  L.  &  N.  shares  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  Dick  Decker,  and  it  set  him  to  thinking  as  well  as 
dreaming. 

He  took  what  some  people  call  the  Wall  Street  fever,  and 
he  found  himself  nursing  a  tremendous  ambition. 

“I’m  having  the  best  luck  in  the  world,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“and  I  believe  it  is  all  on  account  of  not  investing  in  just  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  along.  If  I  had  more  time  I  could  pick  up 
tips  that  would  pan  out  just  that  way.  If  I  could  keep  on 
having  such  luck  I  would  make  a  million  before  I’m  old 
enough  to  vote.  Just  suppose,  now,  I  had  been  able  to  buy  one 
thousand  or  two  thousand  shares  of  L.  &  N.  instead  of  one 
hundred.  I  would  have  made  a  quarter  of  a  million  out  of  it. 
I  see  those  fellows  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  old,  gray-haired 
men  go  wild.  I  wouldn’t  have  a  seat  in  the  Exchange  if  it  was 
given  to  me,  because  a  man  can’t  keep  a  cool  head  in  there; 
but  hanged  if  I  don’t  wish  I  had  the  time  to  go  up  into  the 
visitor’s  gallery  every  day  and  watch  the  stock  that  syndicates 
boom.  But  Mr.  Holland  keeps  me  running  all  the  time.  If  I 
don’t  believe  it  would  pay  me  to  give  up  the  place  and  use 
my  time  in  looking  out  for  chances.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't 
have  any  place  to  stay,  but  I  could  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
up  in  the  visitor’s  gallery.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  speak  to  Alice 
about  it!  ”  and  that  afternoon  as  they  were  crossing  the  ferry 
he  mentioned  it  to  her. 

“Dick,  you’d  have  to  have  an  office,”  she  said.  “Headquarters 
somewhere,  for  if  you  didn’t'  you’d  soon  acquire  a  loafing 
habit.” 

“What  use  have  I  got  for  an  office?”  he  asked. 

“You’d  find  plenty  of  use  for  it.  You'd  want  a  desk  and 
chair  where  you  could  make  your  calculations,  and  probably 
you  could  pick  up  pointers  from  brokers  that  come  in.  I  don’t 
doubt  that  Mr.  Black  would  rent  you  desk  room  in  his  office.” 

“Well,  if  I  thought  so.  and  he  didn’t  charge  too  much,  I 
would;  but  we  don’t  want  to  let  our  mothers  know  anything 
about  it.” 

“Oh.  I’ve  told  mother  that  I  had  changed  over  to  Mr.  Black's 
office  in  the  Mills  Building,  and  she  says  1  did  right.  I've 
still  got  three  days  of  the  week,  and  I’ve  alreadv  earned  fif¬ 
teen  dollars;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Black  will 
pay  me  eight,  and  I  ve  earned  seven  dollars  more  on  outside 
work.” 

"Good!  Good!  But  you  had  to  work  hard.” 

“Yes,  I’m  willing  to  do  that.” 

“But  see  hero,”  he  asked,  “what  will  Mr.  Black  think  if  I 
ask  him  to  rent  me  desk  room?” 

Oh,  you  d  have  to  tell  him  that  you  had  a  little  money  and 
wanted  a  place  to  stay  while  watching  opportunities.”* 

VI  ell,  if  he  will  let  me  put  a  desk  in  there  I  can  run  errands 
for  him;  for,  of  course,  I  will  want  some  exercise.” 

T  he  next  morning  he  astonished  old  Broker  Black  bv  saving 
to  him:  *  J 

Mr.  Black,  would  you  mind  renting  me  desk  room  in  vour 
office  here?" 

I  he  old  man  turned  and  looked  over  his  glasses  at  him  for 
nearly  a  minute  before  speaking. 

Then  bo  asked: 

“Want  to  be  near  your  girl,  ch?" 
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"Xo,  sir;  I  want  to  give  up  ray  place  where  I  am  and  set 
up  for  myself.*' 

"You  do.  eh?  You  are  getting  fifteen  dollars  wher  you  are, 
ain't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  take  my  advice  and  keep  it,  for  that’s  pretty  good 
pay  for  a  youth  of  your  age,  let  me  tell  you.” 

"Yes,  so  it  is;  but  I’ve  got  a  little  money  and  I  want  a 
chance  to  use  it.  They  keep  me  running  from  nine  till  three, 
and  1  can’t  look  after  it  properly  and  do  justice  to  my  em¬ 
ployers.  " 

The  old  man  kept  looking  over  his  glasses  at  him,  and 
finally  blurted  out: 

“How  much  money  have  you  got?” 

Dick  didn’t  want  to  tell,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  old  broker;  so  he  told 
him,  and  added  : 

"I  made  every  dollar  of  it,  except  one  hundred,  here  in 
Wail  Street.” 

The  old  man  continued  gazing  at  him  over  the  rims  of  his 
spectacles. 

“Well,  that’s  pretty  good,  my  boy;  but  some  day  you’ll  find 
yourself  cleaned  out  completely,  not  a  dollar  left.” 

“Well,  I  hope  not.  I  have  to  take  chances  just  as  well  as 
others  do.  If  you’ll  let  me  have  desk  room  here  I’ll  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it  and  run  errands  for  you,  cheerfully.” 

“I  run  my  own  errands,”  said  the  old  man,  “or  use  the 
’phone;  but  if  you  move  a  desk  in  here  I  want  it  understood 
that  you  are  to  have  no  visitors  except  on  business;  no  boys 
or  young  men  just  dropping  in  to  see  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir.  I  have  very  few  acquaintances  over 
here  in  Wall  Street.” 

“And  another  thing,”  added  the  old  gentleman,  “don’t  repeat 
anything  that  you  hear  in  this  office.  You  can  put  a  desk  in 
here  and  pay  me  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  room  it  takes  up.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

Dick  went  over  to  the  real  estate  office  and  informed  Mr. 
Holland  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  his  place  as  collector. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  Holland  asked.  “Is  the  work  too 
hard  for  you?” 

“No,  sir.  I’m  not  afraid  of  hard  work  at  all,  but  I  am  going 
into  a  broker’s  office  around  in  Wall  Street.” 

“What  does  he  wrant  you  to  do?” 

Dick  shook  his  head  and  evaded  the  question. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  to  lose  you.  When  do  you  want  to  leave?” 

“Well,  I’ll  set  in  at  the  other  place  on  Monday.” 

“All  right,”  and  he  remained  there  until  Saturday,  when  he 
received  his  pay  and  left. 

He  went  to  a  furniture  dealer  and  bought  a  good  desk,  re¬ 
volving  chair  and  an  ordinary  chair  for  any  one  who  should 
call  on  him. 

He  also  bought  pens*  ink  and  paper. 

The  desk  and  chairs  were  moved  in  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
on  Monday  morning  he  was  sitting  at  the  desk  reading  the 
Wall  Street  news  when  the  old  broker  came  in. 

In  the  other  little  office  the  typewriter  was  hard  at  work  and 
the  old  broker  was  dictating  replies  to  letters  from  clients. 

She  had  other  work  waiting  for  her  from  brokers  in  the 
building,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  Mr.  Black’s  work  she 
began  on  that. 

After  a  while  Dick  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  building  to  go 
over  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

There  he  went  up  into  the  visitor’s  gallery  and  remained 
a  half  hour. 

By  that  time  the  noise  that  came  up  from  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange  had  given  him  a  headache. 

He  noticed  the  brokers  buying  all  the  standard  stocks,  and 
thousands  of  shares  were  bought  and  sold. 

He  had  in  his  hand  the  published  stock  reports  of  the  day 
before,  and  he  watched  the  fluctuations  keenly. 

He  noticed  that  some  of  them  would  advance  a  few  points 
and  inside  of  an  hour  drop  back  again,  and  knew  that  men 
were  making  and  losing  almost  continually. 

“This  is  no  place  for  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  so  he  went 
down  and  soon  returned  to  his  office. 

There  he  found  a  well-known  broker  dictating  letters  to  the 
young  tpyewriter. 

Broker  Black  himself  was  out. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  telephone  calling,  and  he  went  to  it 
and  answered: 

“Hello!” 

“This  is  Brunner,”  came  back  to  him.  “Is  Mr.  Black  in?” 

“No,  sir;  he  is  out.” 

“Tell  him  to  call  me  up  as  soon  as  he  comes  in.” 

“All  right,  sir.” 


About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  the  old  broker  re¬ 
turned,  and  Dick  gave  him  the  message. 

“All  right,”  and  the  old  man  went  to  the  ’phone  and  called 
Brunner  up. 

Of  course,  he  couldn’s  hear  what  Brunner  said,  but  he 
heard  Black  say:  / 

“All  right;  I’ll  see  if  I  can  get  some  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  DICK  DEFENDED  THE  OLD  BROKER. 

Dick  noticed  that  the  old  man  called  up  several  omer 
brokers  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  each  one  inquired  if  he  had 
any  J.  &  D.  shares. 

Some  had  and  others  hadn’t,  and  he  bought  all  he  could  get 
at  81. 

Dick  heard  it  and  picked  up  the  Wall  Street  report  of  the 
day  before,  and  noticed  that  J.  &  D.  had  been  selling  'steadily 
at  79. 

The  old  man  was  buying  all  he  could  get  at  81. 

After  a  while  several  blocks  of  the  stock  was  delivered  at 
the  office  by  messengers  from  the  other  brokers,  and  the  old 
man,  after  inspecting  them,  gave  his  check  in  full  payment  for 
them. 

The  next  morning  he  noticed  that  the  shares  had  advanced 
to  82,  and  before  noon  was  going  at  84. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  tackle  it!”  he  said  to  himself,  and  he 
went  over  to  the  little  bank  on  Nassau  street  and  bought  600 
shares,  giving  his  check  for  his  entire  bank  account. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  office  and  again  found  that  the  old 
man  was  out. 

The  typewriter  wTas  rattling  off  work  with  great  rapidity. 

When  Alice  finished  her  work  she  drew  a  long  breath,  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“My,  but  I’m  tired!” 

“Look  here,  you  can’t  stand  that  strain  all  the  time.  You’d 
better  get  another  typewriter.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  Mr.  Black  would  permit  it.” 

“Well,  you  can  find  out  by  asking  him.” 

When  they  left  the  office  J.  &  D.  shares  had  gone  up  to  87, 
an  increase  of  three  dollars  a  share  over  the  price  Dick  had 
paid. 

The  next  morning  when  the  old  broker  came  in  there  was  a 
big,  burly  fellow  in  the  chair  by  his  desk,  waiting  for  him. 

Mr.  Black  sat  down,  and  a  whispered  conversation  took  place 
between  them. 

Dick  was  reading  the  morning  paper  when  he  -Was  startled 
by  hearing  a  chair  overturn  behind  him.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  the  stranger  had  Mr.  Black  down  on  the  floor,  having 
overturned  his  chair  and  was  hissing  at  him: 

“I’ll  have  your  life  for  it,  you  old  villain!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Dick  jerked  his  ammonia  gun  out  of  his 
pocket,  rushed  forward  and  shot  the  stream  of  ammonia  into 
the  stranger’s  face. 

The  fellow  rolled  over,  gasping  for  breath,  and,  of  course, 
released  his  grip  on  the  old  broker’s  throat. 

He  assisted  the  old  man  to  his  seat,  but  he  was  dazed. 

“Sit  dowrn  here,”  said  Dick,  leading  him  over  to  his  desk, 
after  which  he  returned  and  wratched  the  man  sneezing  and 
gasping  on  the  floor. 

Black  stared  at  him,  too,  -wondering  w'hat  ailed  him. 

As  the  fellow  -was  coming  to,  Dick  gave  him  another  shot, 
which  sent  him  off  into  convulsions  again. 

“Call  the  police,  sir,”  said  Dick  to  the  old  broker,  “and 
I’ll  keep  him  here  until  an  officer  comes.” 

The  old  man  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  the  police. 

Ten  minutes  later  an  officer  appeared,  for  the  downtown 
police  station  was  not  very  far  aw'ay. 

Just  before  the  officer  came  in  Dick  let  the  fellow'  have 
another  dose  of  ammonia,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  the 
pungent  odor. 

The  typewriter  had  left  her  wrork  and  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  looking  on. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  the  officer  asked,  standing 
over  the  man  watching  him  sneezing  and  gasping  for  breath. 

“Nothing  but  ammonia,  sir,”  said  Dick,  and  he  showed  the 
bicycle  gun. 

“What’s  the  trouble?  What’s  he  been  doing?” 

“He  seized  me  and  was  choking  me,”  explained  Broker 
Black. 

The  officer  sat  down  in  the  old  broker’s  chair  and  watched 
the  man  pull  himself  together. 

He  was  as  weak  as  a  sick  baby. 

The  first  wrnrds  he  said  as  he  sat  up  was: 

“I’ll  kill  everybody  in  this  room!” 
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“Not  much  you  won’t!"  said  the  officer,  and  for  the  first  j 
time  the  stranger  saw  the  blue  (oat;  he  knew  then  that  he  was  j 

tinder  arrest. 

“Get  up,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  “and  go  to  the  station-house 
with  me,”  and  turning  to  the  broker  he  said: 

“You'd  better  come  along,  too,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  three  went  out  together. 

A  half  hour  later  old  Broker  Black  returned,  and,  looking  at 
Dick,  asked : 

"Let  me  see  the  thing  you  used  on  that  man.” 

Dick  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  examined  it,  saying: 

“It’s  the  first  one  I  ever  saw.  If  you  hadn’t  been  present 
that  man  would  have  choked  me  to  death.” 

“Why  don’t  you  keep  a  revolver  in  your  desk.  Mr.  Black?" 
Dick  asked. 

"Tut!  tut!  I  never  had  one  in  my  life,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  carry  firearms  at  this  time  of  life." 

"Well,  I  never  had  hold  of  one  in  my  life,  either,  but  I  guess 
one  would  be  mighty  handy  sometimes.”  _ 

"Yes;  and  in  a  moment  of  passion  you’d  kill  somebody  and 
thus  ruin  your  prospects  for  life.  It's  the  first  time  I've  been 
attacked  in  twenty  years.  I  Mas  a  good  deal  younger  then 
than  1  am  now,  and  I  thrashed  my  assailant." 

"Are  you  hurt,  sir?”  Dick  inquired. 

"No;  I  feel  a  little  broken  up,  though.  He  made  a  sudden 
grab  at  my  throat,  and,  of  course,  my  head  struck  the  floor  as 
my  chair  went  over  with  me.” 

The  next  morning  the  account  of  the  affair  was  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  but  Dick’s  name  was  not  mentioned.  He  was  alluded  to 
as  the  “office  boy”  who  had  a  bicycle  ammonia  gun,  and  used 
it  freely  on  the  old  broker’s  assailant. 

A  number  of  brokers  came  in  to  see  the  old  man  and  con¬ 
gratulate  the  office  boy  on  his  plucky  defense  of  his  employer. 

"He’s  not  my  employer,”  said  Dick.  "I  simply  have  a  desk 
in  here.” 

“Desk  room!  What’s  your  business?”  a  broker  asked. 

“Just  a  little  private  business  of  my  own.” 

“Are  you  a  broker?” 

“No,  sir.” 

The  others  saw  he  was  not  inclined  to  answer  personal  ques¬ 
tions  so  they  desisted. 

That  day  the  J.  &  D.  shares  reached  90,  and  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  stock  came  in  over  the  ’phone. 

Several  brokers  called  in  person,  looking  for  it. 

“Mr.  Black,”  said  Dick,  “I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.” 

“All  right,  my  boy.  What  is  it?” 

“How  much  higher  will  J.  &  D.  shares  go?” 

“No  man  knows,  my  boy.  It  may  go  to  par  and  it  may  not. 
Are  you  interested  in  it?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I’ve  got  600  shares.” 

‘:You  take  my  advice  and  get  rid  of  it  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

Dick  seized  his  hat  and  ran  over  to  the  bank  and  ordered  the 
sale. 

When  he  returned  the  old  broker  asked: 

"Did  you  sell  out?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Very  good  You  have  doubled  your  capital,  for  r  presume 
you  bought  on  a  margin” 

“Yesi  sir,  so  I  did." 

“You  are  all  right,  then.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
this  margin  business.  Stock  fluctuates  a  little  every  day,  and 
a  little  decline  wipes  out  a  margin." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WHAT  THE  TYPEWRITER'S  TIP  BROUGHT  HER  AXD  DICK  DECKER. 

He  gave  Dick  a  lot  of  good  advice,  and  the  latter  studied 
over  it  deeply.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  old 
broker’s  long  experience. 

He  now  had  about  $12,000  capital,  and  it  instilled  feelings  of 
caution  in  his  mind. 

He  let  it  remain  in  the  bank  for  at  least  a  month  before  he 
ventured  to  make  another  deal. 

Then  he  discovered,  accidentally,  a  corner  in  a  New  England 

railroad. 

“Let  it  alone,  my  boy.  There’s  nothing  in  it,"  said  the  old 
broker.  “It  is  purely  an  effort  of  three  or  four  fellow's  to 
loom  it,  and  all  oi  them  together  can’t  raise  a  million  dollars. 
It’s  liable  to  topple  over  at  any  time.” 

Dick,  though,  had  nerve. 

He  was  satisfied  that  the  ambitious  brokers  who  had  started 
the  boom  would  run  it  up  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  share  at  least 
before  they  let  go  of  it. 

He  bought  a  thousand  shares  of  it  and,  as  he  expected,  it 


went  up  rapidly  eight  dollars  a  share,  at  which  point  he  sold 
out,  making  $8,000  profit. 

The  next  day  it  went  up  two  dollars  a  share  higher.  Then 
it  dropped  down  four  dollars  and  the  brokers  scattered;  before 
business  for  the  day  closed  it  was  down  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  boomers  tacked  it. 

“There!  What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  the  old  man  when  he 
came  in  the  next  morning.  “That  New  England  stock  is  down 
low<  r  than  it  was  before.” 

“Yes,  sir,"  said  Dick.  "You  sized  it  up  just  right,  but  all  the 
same  I  scooped  eight  thousand  dollars  out  of  it." 

“Eh?  What!  Did  you  tackle  it?” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn’t  hold  the  shares  but  three  days,  for  I 
remembered  what  you  said  about  it." 

Just  as  the  old  man  wa3  about  to  leave  for  his  home  Alice 
called  to  him  and  asked  if  he  would  object  to  her  hiring  an 
assistant,  as  she  had  more  work  than  she  could  do. 

"No  objections  at  all,"  he  said,  "only  get  a  quiet  girl  like 
yourself,  who  don’t  step  work  to  chat  with  brokers  who  bring 
work  in  here  for  you.” 

"All  right.  I  know  another  girl  who  is  a  rapid  worker  like 
myself,”  and  she  at  once  wrote  a  note  to  her,  ottering  her  eight 
dollars  a  wreek  as  an  assistant. 

The  next  day  the  girl  showed  up  and  she  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  her  former  coworkers  over  at  Everett  &  Holland's 
office.  . 

She  came  in  early  so  as  to  have  a  chat  with  Alice  before 
nine  o’clock. 

Sh-e  -wasn't  willing  to  take  the  risk  and  so  informed  Alice. 

The  truth  is  she  came  over  more  out  of  curiosity  than  other¬ 
wise.  > 

Alice  xvas  somewhat  disappointed,  and  that  afternoon  she 
sent  an  advertisement  to  one  of  the  big  dailies  for  a  rapid 
gill  typewriter,  who  was  willing  to  work  steadily,  and  gave 
her  home  address  so  as  not  to  have  them  coming  into  the 
office,  and  the  hour  for  calling  was  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  next  evening  about  a  dozen  typewriters  appeared  at 
her  home  and  she  tested  their  skill  on  the  machine,  keeping 
a  specimen  of  each  one’s  work,  with  her  address. 

The  next  day  she  made  up  her  mind  and  notified  the  one 
she  had  chosen  where  to  call. 

She  came  without  a  typewriter,  as  she  didn’t  own  one 
herself. 

Dick  very  promptly  volunteered  to  go  out  and  buy  one,  and 
ho  did. 

In  the  afternoon  the  girl  went  to  work. 

More  than  a  month  passed  before  Dick  saw'  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speculate  in  stocks  in  Wall  Street. 

Business  had  become  quite  dull.  The  Street  was  very  quiet. 
Yet  the  typewriters  were  kept  very  busy,  and  Alice  made 
about  five  to  seven  dollars  a  week  off  the  work  of  her  assistant. 

The  latter  proved  to  be  a  very  clever  girl,  who  lived  over 
in  Brooklyn. 

She  received  her  pay  regularly  and  was  satisfied. 

Alice  herself  became  very  popular  with  all  the  brokers  in 
the  building  and  her  business  increased  so  that  she  thought 
of  employing  another  assistant. 

One  (lay  a  broker  brought  in  some  work  for  her  to  do,  and 
it  referred  to  a  syndicate  on  the  Street  to  buy  all  the  out¬ 
standing  shares  of  a  certain  railroad,  the  name  of  which  was 
not  given. 

That  evening  she  told  Dick  she  believed  she  had  a  good  tip 
for  him. 

-I  don't  know  what  the  stock  is,  but  I  do  know  that  four 
very  wealthy  brokers  are  going  to  corner  it,  or  buy  it  all  up, 
which,  of  course,  will  send  it  skyward.” 

"Well,  if  you  don’t  know  what  the  stock  is,  how  can  it  be  a 
tip?" 

"You  can  watch  the  broker,  and  what  you  see  him  buying  up 
you  can  know  that  is  the  stock." 

“All  right,"  and  he  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  broker. 

His  name  was  Vincent. 

He  w-atched  him  in  the  Exchange  for  three  days. 

Then  he  discovered  him  buying  W.  &  G.  shares. 

He  saw;  him  gather  in  at  least  ten  thousand  shares  the  first 
day  he  began. 

They  were  down  to  70. 

When  fully  satisfied  about  it  he  w*ent  over  to  the  little  bank 
on  Nassau  street  and  ordered  two  thousand  shares  bought  for 
him. 

It  took  every  cent  of  his  money. 

The  purchase  was  made  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rninut  s 
before  the  Exchange  closed  for  the  day. 
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Hu*  next  morning  ho  noticed  it  crawling  slowly  upward,  and 
beiorv  the  day  ended  it  had  gone  up  to  72. 

Ihen  it  took  a  spurt  the  following  day  and  started  in  at  75. 

He  watched  it  closely,  and  inside  of  a  week  it  had  reached 

par. 

Of  course,  the  Stock  Exchange  was  a  storm  center,  and  the 
brokers  were  howling. 

"I  guess  I’d  better  sell,"  said  Dick  to  himself.  “They  are 
able  to  carry  it  up  higher,  but  it  begins  to  look  dangerous.” 

He  ordered  the  stock  to  be  sold,  and  he  was  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  good  on  the  deal. 

"Look  here,  Alice,”  he  said  to  her  on  the  way  over  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  that  afternoon,”  do  you  know  that  yon  are  a  rich  girl?” 

“Why,  no,  I  didn’t.” 

"Well,  you  are.  I  went  to  work  on  that  tip  you  gave  me,  and 
I  guess,  after  all  the  commissions  are  paid,  we  will  be  about 
$28,000  each  ahead  of  the  game.”  * 

"Dick,"  she  gasped,  “are  you  going  to  divide  that  with  me?” 

"Yes;  it  •'as  the  understanding,  you  know,  that  if  you  gave 
me  a  g;  .lYlp  and  I  made  anything  out.  of  it  I’d  divide  the 
proofs.  1  had  it  sold  to-day.  I  bought  2,000  shares,  and  the 
syndicate  boomed  it  up  $30  a  share.  To-morrow  when  you 
tini'-h  up  Mr.  Black’s  work  we  will  go  out  to  the  bank  to¬ 
gether,  and  get  a  statement  of  the  deal.  One-half  of  the  profits 
goes  to  you  after  the  commissions  are  taken  out.” 

The  next  day,  when  she  finished  up  Mr.  Black’s  work,  she 
and  Dick  went  out  and  over  to  the  bank. 

There  a  statement  showed  that  after  all  expenses  had  been 
deducted  he  had  about  $57,000  to  his  credit  on  the  deal. 

He  promptly  deposited  one-half  of  that  to  the  credit  of  Alice 
Merriam,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  cashier. 

The  cashier  asked  her  for  her  signature  as  well  as  her  ad¬ 
dress,  which  she  promptly  gave. 

"Dick,”  she  said  to  him  on  the  way  back  to  the  office,  “I’m 
trying  to  think  of  what  I  can  say  to  you  that  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  my  gratitude.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  it,”  he  laughed.  “I’ll  try  to  snatch  a  kfts 
from  you  some  time  when  nobody  is  looking.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DICK  DECKER  OPENS  AN  OFFICE  OF  HIS  OWN. 

When  Dick  Decker  returned  to  the  office  he  found  a  broker 
there  with  Mr.  Black,  negotiating  for  a  loan  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  save  himself  from  being  squeezed  in  the  great  deal. 

The  borrower,  of  course,  put  up  good  securities  for  the 
money  in  the  shape  of  shares  of  dividend-paying  stock. 

He  went  out  with  the  old  man's  check  and  hastened  to  the 
bank  to  have  it  certified. 

“There!”  said  Broker  Black,  nodding  his  head  at  Dick. 
“There’s  a  man  worth  half  a  million  dollars  who  had  to  borrow 
money  to  avoid  being  squeezed  in  that  deal  in  the  stock  they 
are  booming  over  at.  the  Exchange.  The  shrewdest  of  them 
get  caught  some  times.” 

“Yes,  sir,  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  get  hurt.” 

Dick  sat  there  at  his  desk  doing  harder  thinking  than  ever 
before  in  his  life. 

He  had  now  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  cash  in  the  bank, 
after  having  divided  the  profits  of  his  last  deal  with  the  pretty 
typewriter,  and  he  was  up  against  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  let  his  mother  into  the  secret. 

He  finally  decided  to  defer  telling  her  about  it  until  he  had 
made  more  money. 

Nobody  but  old  Broker  Black  and  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
and  the  pretty  typewriter  knew  that  Dick  had  ever  bought  a 
share  of  any  sort  of  stock. 

One  day  he  noticed  in  the  papers  that  a  certain  mining 
stock  was  being  boomed.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  was  only 
ten  dollars.  He  had  read  a  good  deal  about  swindles  in  mining 
stock,  hence  he  was  afraid  to  touch  it. 

The  afternoon  papers  had  glowing  accounts  of  the  discovery 
of  a  new  lead  in  a  certain  mine  out  West,  which  had  given 
the  shares  a 'boom.  .  . 

Every  day  he  watched  the  papers  and  saw  that  the  shares 
kept  going  up  away  beyond  par. 

Inside  of  two  weeks  it  had  gone  up  more  than  double  par 
}  value,  and  he  felt  like  kicking  himself  for  not  having  bought 
►  eom»i-mt  it. 

“Dick,”  the  old  man  asked  one  day,  “have  you  any  of  that 
*/  mining  gtock?” 

“Not  a  share,  sir.  I  was  afraid  of  it.” 

'I  he  old  man  smiled  grimly  and  turned  to  his  desk. 

A  few  days  later  Dick  read  in  the  papers  that  Broker  Black 
had  made  -over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of 
mining  shares  and  named  the  stock. 


“Great  Scott!"  said  Dick.  "If  I  had  known  that  a  level¬ 
headed  old  fellow  like  him  had  tackled  it  I  would  have  done 
so,  too.” 

The  truth  is,  Dick  was  developing  a  degree  of  caution  quite 
different  from  what  he  started  in  with. 

“Look  here.  Mr.  Black,”  Dick  said  to  him,  “I’m  sorry  you 
didn’t  give  me  a  tip  on  that  mining  stock.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  you  wanted  a  tip.” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  been  afraid  of  mining  stock.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“Because  no  man  knows  what’s  in  a  mine,  but  railroads 
can’t  be  hidden.” 

“That’s  good  sense,"  chuckled  the  old  broker.  “One  can’t 
be  too  cautious  in  Wall  Street.” 

Dick  was  satisfied,  though,  with  what  he  had. 

The  pretty  typewriter  asked  him  why  he  hadn’t  invested 
in  it,  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  afraid  of  mining  shares  on 
account  of  the  many  failures  in  that  line  of  speculation  he  had 
read  about  in  Wall  Street.  , 

Dick  studied  the  financial  reports,  morning  and  afternoon, 
while  the  young  typewriter  was  hard  at  work  with  her  assist 
ant,  working  for  brokers  in  the  big  building. 

Her  business  increased  as  much  on  account  of  her  personal 
popularity  with  the  brokers  as  on  the  excellency  of  her  work. 

"Dick,”  she  said  to  him  one  day,  “if  I  had  two  more  type¬ 
writers  I  could  get  business  enough  for  them,  but  there  isn’t 
room  enough  here  for  them  in  this  little  office,  and  even  if 
there  was  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Black  would  care  to  have  it 
filled  with  girls,  as  so  many  machines  running  make  a  good 
deal  of  noise.” 

“Why  not  take  one  of  those  vacant  rooms  on  the  next  floor 
above?” 

“I  didn’t  know  any  of  them  were  vacant  up  there." 

“Yes,  there  are  two  rooms  up  there,  a  large  and  small  one.” 

“My,  but  I  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  such  a  rent.” 

“They  would  only  cost  fifty  dollars  a  month.” 

“I  couldn’t  pay  it.” 

“Well,  you  forget  that  you  can  make  other  money  besides 
your  regular  work,  and  you  would  have  full  control.  As  it  is 
here,  you  have  to  be  very  quiet  for  fear  of  disturbing  Mr. 
Black  and  his  clients.  I  know  of  a  woman  who  has  rooms 
larger  than  both  these  in  the  Syndicate  Building,  where  she 
keeps  ten  typewriters  busy,  and  the  rent  must  be  considerably 
more  than  fifty  dollars  a  month.  If  you’ll  take  those  two  rooms 
upstairs  I’ll  pay  half  the  rent.  Let  you  have  the  larger  room, 
and  I’ll  make  my  office  in  the  smaller  one.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  do  that,  Dick.” 

She  went  to  the  agent  of  the  building-and  rented  the  twro 
offices,  after  which  she  told  the  old  broker  that  she  wras  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  rooms  upstairs  because  she  needed  more  help,  and 
added : 

“You  couldn’t  stand  the  noise  of  so  many  machines  so  close 
to  you.” 

“No,”  and  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  I’ll  run  dowm  every  morning  and  do  all  your  work 
for  you  while  my  assistants  upstairs  will  operate  their  type¬ 
writers  on  work  for  my  customers,”  said  she. 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  man. 

She  immediately  employed  three  other  typewriters,  making 
five  in  all,  and  notified  all  of  her  customers  in  the  building  of 
the  change. 

“Dick,”  said  the  old  man,  "Miss  Merriam  is  deserting  us.” 

“Yes,  sir.  She  told  me  about  it.  I'm  glad,  though,  that  she 
is  doing  so  well.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  she  is  doing  so  well.  She  has  to  pay  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  those  rooms  up  there.” 

“Well,  I’m  thinking  of  helping  her  out  by  taking  the  smaller 
room  for  an  office  for  myself.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  her.  There 
are  several  young  brokers  in  this  building  who  give  her  w'ork 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  chances  to  talk  with  her.” 

“Yes,”  he  laughed.  “I  noticed  that;  but  she’s  sharp  enough 
to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance.  She’s  all  business.”. 

The  next  day  Dick  moved  his  desk  up  into  the  little  room 
next  to  the  typewriter’s  office,  and  took  possession  of  it,  and, 
having  no  customers  to  call  on  him,  he  had  an  exceedingly 
quiet  time. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  DICK  DECKER  SURPRISED  HIS  MOTHER. 

Almost  every  hour  between  nine  in  the  forenoon  and  three 
in  the  afternoon  brokers  brought  in  work  for  the  typewriters. 
Several  of  them  were  young  men  and  unmarried. 
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They  were  particularly  pleasant  with  Miss  Merriam,  who 
was  the  youngest  typewriter  in  the  office. 

Of  course  she  had  to  be  pleasant  with  them. 

She  was  all  smiles  as  well  as  business  when  any  of  them 
came  in. 

They  invited  her  out  to  lunch  with  them.  She  thanked  them, 
pleaded  business,  and  stated  that  she  always  brought  her 
lunch  over  with  her. 

The  other  girls  did  the  same  thing. 

Frequently  Dick  joined  them,  and  it  made  quite  a  luncheon 

party. 

The  other  typewriters  were  under  the  impression  that  she 
and  young  Decker  were  relatives. 

He  never  had  any  typewriting  for  her  to  do,  as  lie  simply 
did  no  business  except  when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  he 
was  waiting  and  watching  with  the  patience  of  a  cat  after 
a  mouse.  , 

He  visited  the  stock  exchange  daily. 

One  day  a  broker  asked  her,  when  he  came  in  for  some 
work  she  had  done  for  him,  if  she  wanted  a  tip. 

“Yes,"  she  replied.  “I’m  extremely  anxious  to  make  a  little 
money  outside  of  my  work  here.” 

"Well,  if  you  have  any  money,  put  it  in  B.  &  J.” 

“I  have  a  little  money  saved  up,  but  I  want  to  be  very  sure 
about  a  stock  before  I  invest  in  it.” 

"Well,  B.  &  J.  is  going  to  go  up  pretty  soon.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?"  she  asked. 

“Yes.  quite  sure;  but  be  careful  and  not  mention  that  I 
said  so.” 

“Thank  you;  I’ll  keep  mum  about  it.” 

That  afternoon  on  the  way  over  to  Brooklyn  she  spoke  to 
Dick  about  it  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  it. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  It  is  going  at  68 
now,  which  is  rather  low;  it’s  paying  no  dividends  at  all,  but 
we  will  watch  it.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  combination  to 
take  hold  of  it  and  boom  it.  But  that  broker  has  been  trying 
to  get  into  your  good  graces  for  some  time,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Indeed,  I  don’t  know,”  she  laughed.  “He  has  been  very 
kind  in  sending  in  work  to  me.  I  know  of  three  other  brokers 
whom  he  persuaded  to  send  me  work.  He  has  begged  me  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  go  out  to  lunch  with  him,  but  I  always  excused 
myself,  because  I  know  that  when  a  typewriter  goes  out  to 
lunch  with  a  broker  the  others  talk  about  it  and  wink  at 
each  other.” 

“That’s  right.  You’d  better  not  go  out  with  any  of  them.” 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  B.  &  J.  shares  still  remained 
at  68.  Alice  Merriam  wondered  why  the  broker  had  given  her 
such  a  tip;  but  suddenly  it  jumped  up  two  dollars  a  share  In¬ 
side  of  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 

The  next  day  Dick  watched  it  closely  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Exchange  and  found  a  well-known  broker  buying  every  share 
that  was  offered  him. 

He  had  seen  that  same  broker  represent  a  number  of  heavy 
operators  before,  and  suspected  there  were  some  heavyweights 

behind  him. 

He  told  Alice  about  it,  and  suggested  that  they  tackle  it. 

She  agreed  and  they  went  to  the  bank  together. 

She  put  up  ten  thousand  dollars  in  margins  and  bought  a 
thousand  shares. 

Dick  noticed  that  she  was  keeping  back  more  than  half  her 
money,  fearing  to  risk  it  all  in  one  venture.  He  followed  her 
example,  put  up  forty  thousand,  and  bought  four  thousand 
shares  of  the  stock. 

It  was  bought  at  72. 

The  next  day  it  went  up  to  75. 

“Dick,"  said  Alice,  "I  believe  I  will  put  in  another  ten  thou¬ 
sand.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “That  will  leave  you  a  pretty  nice  little 
sum  to  fall  back  on  if  you  should  lose.” 

Dick,  though,  never  bought  another  share,  but  quietly 
watched  the  boomers,  and  every  day  for  a  week  he  saw  it  go 
up  two  or  three  dollars  a  share.  Every  broker  on  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange  was  trying  to  get  some  of  the  stock. 

When  it  reached  90  all  the  shares  on  the  market  seemed  to 
be  bought  up,  and  the  syndicate  broker  began  making  offers 
running  it  up  to  92. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  unload,"  said  Dick,  and  he  ran  over  to 
the  bank  and  ordered  his  holdings  sold. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  office  and  advised  Alice  to  sell  out 

also. 

She  hurried  over  to  the  bank  and  gave  the  order  for  the  sale. 

She  made  a  profit  of  $20,000  on  her  first  purchase  and  $15,000 
on  her  second.  • 

Dick  made  $20,000  on  each  thousand  shares  he  had  bought, 
making  $80,000  in  all. 
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Of  course,  the  bank  commissions  would  have  to  come 
that.  .  -  , 

When  she  returned  to  the  office  Alice  went  into  the  hum  dr 
room,  sat  down  by  his  desk,  and  looked  straight  at  him.  ^ 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  inquired. 

“My!  I’m  so  excited  I  can’t  work.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  rattled?”  t 

“Yes,  indeed  I  am.  Just  think  of  a  young  typewriter  girl 
only  eighteen  years  old  making  $60,000  in  Wall  Street.” 

“Look  here,  you  are  already  concealing  your  age.  You 
are  six  months  older  than  I  am,  and  I’m  eighteen.” 

“I  forgot,”  she  laughed.  “But  it’s  mean  of  you  to  remind 
me  of  it.”  ■ 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  Girls  don’t  begin  to  conceal  their  ages  until 
they  have  passed  twenty-five.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care  if  anybody  knows  how  old  I  am.  But 
what’s  bothering  me  is  what  mother  will  do  when  she  hears 
of  it?” 

“Well,  as  long  as  you  hold  the  purse  strings  you  can  make 
her  do  as  you  wish,  can’t  you?” 

“Well,  are  you  going  to  tell  your  mother?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  tell  her  a  part  of  it,  not  all.  I’m  thinking  of 
telling  her  I’ve  made  $30,000,  and  if  she  wants  to  take  it  away 
from  me  I’ll  let  her  do  it.  I’ll  have  enough  left  to  work  on.” 

“Well,  that’ll  make  her  ha]Tpy.” 

That  evening  the  Widow  Decker  was  nearly  paralyzed  when 
Dick  told  her  that  he  had  made  $30,000  in  Wall  Street. 

At  first  she  wouldn’t  believe  it. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  saved  up  his  first  hundred  dollars 
with  Mr.  Black,  and  that  was  what  he  started  on  over  in  New 
York. 

She  slept  very  little  that  night.  It  was  too  big  a  story  for 
her  to  believe  to  be  true,  yet,  as  Dick  had  always  been  truthful 
with  her,  her  hopes  rose  and  fell  alternately.  She  went  over 
with  him  the  next  day,  going  by  after  Alice  Merriam. 

When  she  reached  the  Merriam  flat  Alice  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  kissed  her,  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  isn’t  Dick  just  the  luckiest  boy  in  the  world.” 

“Say,  dear,  is  it  all  true?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course  it  is.  You  don’t  believe  Dick  would 
tell  you  a  falsehood,  do  you?” 

“I  never  caught  him  in  one,  but  it  seems  so  like  a  dream. 
Even  now  I  hardly  know  whether  I’m  asleep  or  awake.” 

Mrs.  Merriam  also  congratulated  her. 

Over  at  the  bank  Dick  gave  the  cashier  his  check  for  $25,000, 
payable  to  his  mother. 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Decker  and  asked: 

“Madam,  do  you  want  the  money,  or  shall  I  put  it  to  your 
credit?” 

“Give  me  a  thousand  dollars  of  it,  please,  and  put  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  it  to  my  credit,”  she  replied. 

The  money  was  counted  out  to  her  and  she  put  it  in  the 
pocket  of  her  dress. 

Then  she  went  with  Dick  to  his  office  in  the  Mills  Building, 
and  was  astonished  at  what  she  saw  there. 

Gradually  her  excitement  simmered  down  and  she  begfea 
to  realize  that  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
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Mrs.  Decker  remained  at  her  son’s  office  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Then  he  escorted  her  back  home. 

“Mother,  are  you  going  to  carry  that  thousand  dollars  about 
in  your  pocket?”  Dick  asked. 

“No,  Dick.  I  asked  for  it  just  to  see  it  and  feel  it  and  know 
I  really  had  it.  To-morrow  I’ll  put  it  back  in  the  bank— at 
least,  most  of  it.” 

Mother,  let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice.  You  go 
around  and  see  Mr.  Ballad.  He’s  a  square  man;  tell  him  what 
luck  I  ve  had  in  TV  all  Street,  and  that  you  want  to  buy  a  home. 
Get  a  good  house  in  a  good  neighborhood,  if  you  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it.  Sister  will 
soon  be  a  young  lady,  and  she’ll  want  to  get  out  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ol'  flats.” 

“Dick,  you'd  better  go  around  with  me  to  Mr.  Ballad’s.  I 
never  met  him  but  once.” 

All  right,’  and  after  lunch  he  went  around  to  the  real 
estate  dea  or  s  office,  where  he  told  him  his  story  of  his  link 
in  wall  Street. 

nlw  SU.!?ri8e(i  at  U’”  8aid  Ballad*  as  he  congratulated  Mrs. 

e,  r*  . i 1  Aept  my  eye  on  him  when  he  was  in  my  rmplo), 
and  saw  that  he  had  the  right  stuff  in  him.  When  he  saved  up 
that  hundred  dollars,  not  touching  a  penny  of  it,  1  knew  he 
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would  get  along  somehow,  for  it  is  unusual  to  see  one  of  his 
age  looking  ahead  and  taking  care  of  his  money.” 

“Oh,  he  still  has  five  thousand  in  the  bank,  and  I  believe 
he  will  make  more  with  that.  I  want  to  buy  a  house  and  move 
into  it  right  away,  and  Dick  insisted  that  I  should  buy  it  from 
you  or  through  you.” 

“All  right.  I  think  I  have  just  the  sort  of  house  you  want. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  little  brick  house  with  nine  rooms,  on  a 
nice  street,  and  in  a  goo'd,  quiet  neighborhood.  Not  a  tene¬ 
ment  house  within  five  blocks  of  it,  and  it  is  in  perfect  repair, 
too,  with  all  necessary  improvements.” 

He  look  down  the  keys,  handed  them  to  Dick,  and  told  him 
to  take  his  mother  there  and  let  her  see  it. 

Dick  and  his  mother  went  to  look  at  the  house,  and  she  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it. 

“Take  it,  mother,”  said  Dick,  “and  furnish  it  up  beautifully. 
Don’t  worry  about  the  future.  I  can  take  care  of  you  and  sis¬ 
ter.” 

They  went  back  to  the  office  and  the  trade  was  made. 

The  owner  knocked  off  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
cash,  and  the  next  day  the  papers  were  properly  signed  and  the 
trade  closed. 

Mrs.  Decker  then  busied  herself  for  the  next  week  furnishing 

the  house. 

Dick  told  the  young  typewriter  that  his  mother  had  bought 
a  home,  and  right  next  to  it  was  another  brick  house  built  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  same  plan,  advised  her  to  buy  it  and  not  let  her 
mother  know  anything  about  it  until  she  was  ready  to  tell  her. 

“My!”  she  laughed.  “That  would  be  pleasant  for  us  to  live 
so  close  to  each  other.” 

“Yes.  It  would  be  nice  for  us  to  be  next  door  neighbors. 
If  you  say  so  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Ballad  to  buy  it  for  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“Dick,  he’ll  have  to  know  the  secret  of  the  purchaser,  won’t 
he?” 

“Yes;  but  he  is  a  man  who  can  keep  a  secret.  You  buy  that 
house  and  furnish  it  beautifully  without  letting  your  mother 
know  anything  about  it.  Some  day  I  want  to  come  courting, 
and  if  we  are  that  close  together  I  can  sit  up  with  you  every 
evening  and  make  love  to  you.” 

“That  would  be  nice,”  she  laughed. 

“Yes;  I  think  it  would.  I  wish  I  was  two  years  older  than 
I  am  that  I  might  begin  courting  right  away.” 

“Dick,"  she  asked,  “do  you  mean  all  that?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  The  fact  is,  I’m  getting  jealous  of  several  of 
those  brokers  over  here  in  the  office  who  drop  in  and  talk  to 
you  and  invite  you  out  to  lunch  with  them.” 

“You  needn’t  be.  I  don’t  care  for  any  of  them.” 

“Well,  do  you  care  just  a  little  bit  for  me?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  about  that  after  you  have  told  me  how 
much  you  care  for  me.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott,  I  care  more  for  you  than  any  one  on 
earth!  I  dream  about  you  nights  and  you  get  so  mixed  up  in 
my  mind  at  times  that  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing.  When 
I’m  old  enough  to  marry  you  are  the  girl  I  want.” 

“All  right,”  she  laughed.  “I’ll  wait  for  you,  Dick.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  keep  you  -waiting  long.  When  I’ve  made 
money  enough  and  invested  it  whpre  it  will  bring  a  steady  in¬ 
come  without  danger  of  loss,  we’ll  get  married.” 

“All  right.  That’s  another  little  secret  we  have  between  us.” 

“Well,  you  must  tell  your  mother  soon  and  move  her  over 
l!  there  in  her  new  home.” 

Inside  of  another  week  Mrs.  Merriam  was  in  possession 
of  the  secret,  and  a  happy  woman  she  was  when  she  found 
that  she  had  an  elegant  residence,  splendidly  furnished,  all  in 
her  own  name,  and  not  a  dollar’s  encumbrance  on  it. 

It  was  then  that  Alice  confined  to  Dick  a  little  bit  of  family 
history.  Her  father  had  deserted  her  mother  for  another 
woman  and  had  gone  West  and  was  living  in  St.  Paul. 

“Why  don’t  your  mother  get  a  divorce?”  Dick  asked. 

“Because  she  dreads  the  publicity.” 

“Well,  such  men  are  no  good.  Your  mother  ought  to  get  rid 
of  him.” 

The  Merriams  moved  into  their  new  home,  and  nearly  every 
evening  the  young  typewriter  took  music  lessons  from  Mrs. 
Decker,  whp  had  given  up  all  her  other  pupils. 

The  two  mothers  understood  that  their  children  were  en- 
ga?ed  to  be  married,  and  were  very  content  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Several  months  passed,  and  the  same  broker  gave  her 

I  another  tip,  and  she  and.  Dick  acted  on  it  promptly. 

They  bought  heavily,  using  every  dollar  of  their  money,  put¬ 
ting  it  up  as  a  margin. 

Their  combined  capital  bought  big  blocks  of  the  stock,  which 
w<  iit  up  about  twenty  dollars  a  share. 

H/..  .lenient  ran  very  high  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 


unloading  of  such  a  large  block  caused  a  panic,  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  slump  followed. 

By  some  means  or  other  the  news  of  their  connection  with  it 
got  out,  and  their  names  were  not  only  in  the  papers,  but  on 
the  lips  of  hundreds  of  Wall  Street  brokers  who  came  in  to 
see  the  pretty  typewriter. 
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THE  OLD  BROKER’S  TIP. 

Dick  had  scarcely  been  seated  ten  minutes  at  his  desk  the 
next  morning  after  the  slump  in  the  B.  &  J.  shares  when  a 
number  of  brokers  came  in  see  him  and  Alice. 

They  were  strangers  to  him,  though  he  had  seen  them  often 
on  the  streets  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

He  arose  and  invited  them  to  be  seated. 

“Oh,  I  merely  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  you,”  said  one.  “You 
brought  the  house  down  on  us  yesterday,  and  1  wanted  to 
get  a  look  at  you,”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  him,  which 
Dick  took  heartily,  and  said: 

More  than  half  the  brokers  in  the  Mills  Building  were  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  typewriter,  they  having  given 
her  work  to  do,  and  they  called  to  congratulate  her. 

At  one  time  there  were  nearly  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  office, 
and  she  laughed  and  chatted  with  all  of  them  in  her  charming 
way. 

During  the  day  two  brokers  invited  Dick  to  join  them  in 
booming  a  certain  stock.  They  told  him  that  there  were 
millions  in  it. 

Dick  shook  his  head,  and  begged  to  be  excused. 

He  said  that  he  never  bought  any  stock  unless  he  saw  it 
rising. 

As  fast  as  one  broker  would  leave  his  office  another  would 
come  in  with  sofne  kind  of  a  scheme  that  only  needed  money 
to  set  it  going. 

Dick  thought  he  was  pretty  well  posted  on  Wall  Street,  but 
the  way  schemes  of  all  kinds  were  shoved  at  him  surprised 
him;  but  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  schemes  appeared  as 
portrayed  to  him,  he  always  shook  his  head  and  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

» 

Finally  Alice  went  into  his  room  to  consult  him  about  a 
stock  that  had  been  offered  her. 

“Look  here,”  said  he,  “don’t  you  buy  anything  that  is  of¬ 
fered  you.  If  anybody  comes  in  and  offers  you  a  gold  dollar 
for  ninety  cents  you  may  bet  there  is  a  trick  behind  it  some¬ 
where.  If  a  stock  is  rising,  every  fellow  wants  to  buy  it  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  it.  All  these  fellows  who  come  in  and  tell  you 
a  beautiful  story  about  the  future  of  the  stock  they  have  to 
sell  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  they  don’t  care  who  they  shove  it 
off  on.” 

“Oh.  my!  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

“Yes;  the  only  way  for  us  to  do  is  to  buy  such  stocks  as 
everybody  else  is  trying  to  buy.  Just  keep  on  at  work  and 
you’ll  strike  something  again,  maybe.  Your  money  will  be  safe 
where  it  is.” 

A  day  or  two  later  she  bought  a  fine  desk,  turned  her  ma¬ 
chine  over  to  another  girl,  and  simply  acted  as  manager  of 
her  business,  which  she  understood  from  A  to  Z.  She  esti¬ 
mated  the  expense  of  all  the  work  that  was  brought  in.  • 

She  now  had  seven  girls  in  the  office  and  kept  them  all 
busy. 

She  was  the  youngest  one  in  the  room,  but  was  eo  kind  and 
pleasant  that  if  any  of  them  entertained  jealous  feelings  to¬ 
ward  her  she  didn’t  know  it. 

‘  Every  morning  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  attend  to  Mr. 
Black’s  work  down  in  his  own  office,  for  which  she-  received 
eight  dollars  a  week. 

After  that,  if  he  wanted  work  done,  he  brought  it  up  to  her,, 
and  it  was  done  by  some  of  the  other  girls. 

One  day  he  said  to  her: 

“I  have  a  tip  for  you  if  you  want  to  take  another  try  at 
the  Street.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  say  you  are  going  to  invest  in  it 
yourself  I  will,  too,  for  I  hav9  confidence  in  your  judgment.  I 
don’t  believe  you  would  deceive  me.” 

“Why,  my  dear  child,  before  I’d  start  you  off  on  a  wrong 
scent  T’d  cut  my  right  hand  off.”  * 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  you  would  deceive  me,  Mr.  Black.” 

He  then  told  her  to  buy  a  certain  stock,  which  was  then  go¬ 
ing  at  85. 

“Mr.  Black,  are  you  going  to  invest  in  it,  too?” 

“Certainly  I  am.  I’ve  already  done  so.” 

“Do  you  mind  my  telling  Dick  about  It?” 

“No;  but  don’t  let  it  go  any  farther.” 
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When  she  told  Dick  what  the  old  man  had  said,  he  re¬ 
marked: 

“All  right;  we’ll  watch  it.” 

It  was  Burlington,  and  he  watched  that  stock  for  a  week. 

It  fluctuated  like  other  stock,  up  and  down,  one,  sometimes 
two  points,  but  showed  no  signs  of  an  upward  tendency  farther 
than  that,  and  Dick  wondered  if  the  old  man  hadn’t  been  im¬ 
posed  on. 

Dick  couldn’t  believe  that,  the  old  man  would  play  him  a 
trick  after  he  had  saved  his  life,  so  he  went  out  and  bought, 
about  ten  thousand  shares  on  a  margin. 

Alice  bought  five  thousand  shares,  and  twenty-four  hours 
later  the  shares  began  climbing  up. 

The  battle  had  opened  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  soon 
Bedlam  broke  loose. 

It  went  up  to  90. 

Every  office  in  Broad  and  Wall  streets  was  canvassed  for 
shares  of  the  stock. 

When  it  went  up  to  95  Dick  began  to  grow  uneasy. 

The  brokers  became  so  excited  that  an  accident  was  liable 
to  happen  at  any  time. 

He  was  afraid  the  syndicate  would  begin  unloading. 

It  went  up  to  98. 

Having  all  of  his  money  tied  up  in  it,  Dick  ordered  a  sale. 

Alice  went  with  him,  and  requested  to  be  sold  out,  also. 

The  bank's  representative  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  panic,  sold  in  blocks  of  one  thousand  until  he 
sold  off  all  of  it. 

It  went  up  to  100,  and  closed  at  101. 

“Oh,  my.  Dick,"  said  Alice,  “we  sold  out  too  quick.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.!  I’d  rather  be  safe  on  a  small  profit  than  to 
hold  on  for  a  larger  one,  because  what  we  have  made  we  have 
got.  It’s  the  fellows  who  keep  holding  on  who  get  hurt.  It’s 
better  to  get  off  of  a  horse’s  back  before  he  lies  down  on  you.” 

She  laughed,  and,  girl-like,  agreed  with  him. 
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The  syndicate  held  the  price  up  until  it  reached  112. 

A  number  of  brokers  came  in  and  urged  Dick  to  buy  the 
stock,  saying  that  it  would  go  up  to  120. 

“Maybe  it  will,”  said  Dick,  “but  when  they  push  a  stock  up 
above  its  dividend  paying  limit,  it  is  time  for  one  to  let  it. 
alone.” 

They  also  wanted  to  sell  shares  of  it  to  the  typewriter,  but 
she  declined. 

The  oldest  broker  in  Wall  Street  could  have  no  influence 
with  her  greater  than  Dick  Decker.  She  believed  blindly  in 
his  luck,  and  followed  strictly  his  advice  to  buy  nothing  that 
was  offered  to  her. 

Young  brokers  in  the  building  sent  her  magnificent  bouquets 
of  flowers,  and  sometimes  she  had  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  on 
her  desk. 

She  smiled  and  thanked  all  the  donors  in  her  most  amiable 
way,  and  went  on  superintending  her  work  as  usual. 

One  day  one  of  her  typewriters  toid  her  she  had  one  hundred 
dollars  saved  up,  and  asked  her  to  use  it  for  her. 

“Let  Mr.  Decker  dc  it,"  she  said.  “I  have  never  bought  any 
stock  except  on  his  advice.” 

The  girl  went  to  Dick,  and  he  said  to  her: 

“Hold  on  to  your  money  till  I  see  a  chance.” 

“I’ve  been  two  years  saving  it  up,”  she  said,  “and  I'd  like 
to  use  it  where  I  can  make  something.” 

“That's  all  right.  When  I  buy  any  stock  again  I’ll  put  your 
money  in  with  mine." 

Not  long  after  that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  in¬ 
vest  it  for  her,  and  in  a  week’s  time  he  had  doubled  it. 

The  girl  was  very  grateful. 

On  inquiry  he  learned  that  she  was  an  orphan,  both  parents 
being  dead;  so  he  promised  to  watch  out  for  her  interests. 

One  day  a  lady  came  to  his  office  and  asked: 

“Are  you  Dick  Decker?” 

“Yes,  madam,  that  is  my  name,”  and  he  arose  and  offered 
her  a  seat. 

She  had  at  least,  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  worth  of  dia¬ 
monds  on  her. 

“Mr.  Decker,"  she  said.  “I  notice  in  the  papers  that  you’ve 
been  very  fortunate  in  speculating  in  Wall  Street.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  a  broker,  with  an  office  around  in  Wall  Street,  but  of 
late  he  has  been  unfortunate.  He  has  been  badly  squeezed 
three  times  this  year,  and  has  lost  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  I’ve  got  a  few  thousand  left,  which  I  want  you 
to  invest  for  me." 

“Madam,  I’m  no  broker.  I  haven’t  even  a  license  to  do  busi¬ 


ness.  I  simply  have  an  office  here  and  keep  my  money  in  the 
bank;  the  bank  does  all  my  trading.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that.  You  have  been  buying  on  a  margin, 
and  my  husband  now  has  to  do  the  same  thing,  because  his 
means  are  so  limited,  but  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  luck.  I 
believe  that  you  were  born  lucky.  In  fact,  I  heard  my  husband 
say  so.” 

“What  is  his  name?”  Dick  inquired,  and  she  told  him. 

“I  don't  know  him,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 

“Well,  he  knows  you  by  sight.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  you 
several  times.” 

“Well,  madam,  I  can't  use  your  money.  I  will  promise  you 
this,  though,  that  when  I  see  a  stock  that  promises  a  profit  I 
will  notify  you  and  let  you  invest  the  money  yourself.  I  never 
buy  and  hold  any  stock.  Sometimes  I’ve  let  a  whole  month  or 
two  months  pass  without  doing  anything,  simply  waiting  for 
an  opportunity.  Your  husband,  I  guess,  buys  and  sells  every 
day  in  the  week.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know'  how  he  does.  He  has  been  in  the  Street 
ten  years,  and  sometimes  made  big  money;  but,  as  I  said,  he 
has  been  squeezed  three  times  this  year  and  lost  heavily.” 

He  wrote  down  her  name  and  address,  and  promised  to  let 
her  know  when  he  was  going  to  invest  any  of  his  money;  she 
asked  him  about  Miss  Merriam,  w'hcse  name  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  his  in  some  speculations. 

He  told  her  she  was  running  a  typewriting  business  in  the 
next  room,  and  had  invested  her  capital  in  the  same  specula¬ 
tions  with  himself. 

The  lady  went  away,  but  a  week  later  she  called  again  to 
inquire  if  he  knew  of  any  stock  that  she  could  invest  in. 

“No,  madam,”  he  replied,  “not  at  present;  at  least  nothing 
I  would  risk  any  money  in.  I  would  advise  you  to  be  patient 
and  wait.  You  can  rely  upon  my  promise  to  let  you  know'.” 

She  went  away,  promising  to  call  again  soon. 

Dick  mentally  w'ished  that  she  wouldn’t  do  so;  but  one  day 
he  got  news  of  a  combination  to  boom  Harlem  railroad  shares, 
and  know'ing  it  to  be  safe  stock  he  bought  heavily  of  it,  and 
at  once  dropped  a  note  to  the  lady  to  call  at  his  office. 

She  did  so.  He  told  her  he  had  made  an  investment  of  his 
own  money  and  that  of  Miss  Merriarn,  and  advised  her  to  do 
likewise. 

She  offered  to  give  him  her  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  use  for  her. 

He  refused  to  do  so,  and  advised  her  to  instruct  her  banker 
to  buy  for  her  on  a  ten  per  cent,  margin. 

“Mr.  Decker,”  she  said,  “I  have  heard  my  husband  talk  all 
about  that  margin  business,  and  that  hundreds  of  people  have 
lost  by  it.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true;  but  it  is  because  they  buy  too  late,  after 
the  stock  has  gone  up  too  high,  and  they  hold  on  to  it  until  it 
topples  over.  Then,  of  course,  all  i3  lost.  On  a  ten  per  cent, 
margin  a  decline  of  five  per  cent,  wipes  out.  the  margin." 

“Yes,  I  can  understand  that;  but  I  w'on’t  know  when  to  sell. 
That’s  why  I  want  you  to  manage  it  for  me." 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  You  come  with  me  to  my 
banker.  I’ll  introduce  you  to  him,  and  you  can  give  him  a 
check  for  the  money  you  want  to  invest,  and  tell  him  when 
I  sell  out  that  vdu  are  to  be  sold  out  also.” 

She  w’ont  with  him,  and  the  arrangements  were  made. 

She  gave  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  she  said 
was  every  cent  of  cash  she  had  left. 

It  bought  her  one  thousand  shares,  and  from  that  day  she 
appeared  at  his  office  daily,  much  to  his  annoyance. 

As  the  stock  went  up  she  became  a  good  deal  excited. 

One  day  he  said  to  her: 

“Now,  madam,  I’m  going  to  sell  my  holdings  to-day.  and  I 
w'ould  advise  you  to  go  to  the  bank  and  order  yours  sold  at  the 
same  time.” 

She  went  with  him,  and  the  order  to  sell  was  given. 

Her  ten  thousand  dollars  was  doubled,  and  she  w'as  very 
happy  over  it;  but  the  shares  went  up  $5  more  in  three  days, 
and,  womanlike,  she  was  dissatisfied  at  having  sold  out  at  the 
time  she  did,  thus  losing  the  $5,000  she  could  have  made  had 
she  held  on. 

“Madam,"  he  said,  “that  is  the  secret  of  my  good  luck. 
Whenever  a  stock  begins  to  get  tophenvy  and  is  liable  to  tum¬ 
ble  over  at  any  moment,  I  get  out  from  under,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  further  risk.” 

The  syndicate  broke  at  106,  and  the  stock  dropped  back  to  its 
normal  condition. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

COXCLVSlOX. 

The  broker’s  wife  was  a  firm  believer  in  Dick  Decker’s  luck. 
She  had  left  her  $20,000  in  the  bank,  and  instructed  the 
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margin  clerk  to  invest  her  money  in  any  shares  that  young 
Decker  bought. 

“Why,  madam,”  said  the  Oerk.  "that  is  impossible.  Your 
money  is  here  in  the  bank,  and  no  official  can  touch  it  except 
upon  your  order,  accompanied  by  your  check." 

She  went  back  to  Dick’s  office  and  begged  him  to  send  her  a 
note  telling  her  when  he  was  going  to  invest  again,  adding: 

"I  won't,  give  you  any  trouble  at  all,  and  I’ll  be  willing  to 
pay  you  well  for  the  tip.  If  1  can  double  what  I  now  have  in 
the  bank.  1  can  let  my  husband  have  $10,000.  He  doesn't 
dream  that  I  have  any  more,  and  if  he  loses  that  he  wouldn't 
worry  me  again." 

Dick  promised  to  notify  her,  and  she  went  away. 

Two  months  passed  before  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  profitable  speculation. 

He  promptly  notified  her,  and  she  came  down  and  invested 
all  her  capital  in  the  same  stock  that  he  bought. 

Then  she  handed  the -clerk  the  written  order  that  when 
Mr.  Decker  ordered  his  shares  to  be  sold  hers  was  to  be  sold 
at  the  same  time. 

Three  weeks  later  -Dick  ordered  his  shares  to  be  sold,  and 
hers  was  sold  at  the  same  time,  and  her  profits  were  the,  same 
as  Dick's. 

She  had  so  stubbornly  refused  to  let  her  husband  have  the 
$10,000  that  their  relations  had  become  considerably  strained. 

After  the  transaction  she  gave  him  her  check  for  $10,000, 
which  left  her  $25,000  in  the  bank. 

Two  months  later  her  husband  had  lost  every  penny  of  it. 

She  didn’t  tell  him  that  she  had  any  more  money,  and  he 
never  dreamed  that  she  had  been  speculating  through  young 
Decker. 

She  told  Dick  all  about  it,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  to  her. 

After  that  she  gave  him  nof  trouble  at  all. 

She  followed  implicitly  every  bit  of  advice  she  received  from 

him. 

Inside  of  six  months  she  had  about  $70,000  in  the  bank  to  her 
credit. 

Several  times  she  offered  to  pay  Dick  a  commission. 

“Why,  madam,”  said  he,  “I  would  get  myself  into  trouble 
were  I  to  accept  it,  for  I’m  not  a  broker,  and  am  not  paying 
a  broker’s  license.  You  have  already  paid  the  banker's  com¬ 
missions.  I’m  only  too  glad  to  have  been  of  service  to  you." 

“Mr.  Decker,  please  tell  me  how  you  have  happened  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  when  many  men  of  long  experience  in  Wall  Street  have 
failed.”  t 

“Madam.  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  explain  it  to  you,  except 
to  say  that  I’ve  always  been  lucky;  yet  I  don’t  trust  blindly  to 
luck  at  all.  I  keep  my  money  in  the  bank  until  I  see  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  it  successfully.  Members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  other  brokers  buy  and  sell  daily,  and  the  stocks 
are  fluctuating  daily.  Sometimes  they  make  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  one  day  and  lose  it  all  in  the  next.  I  never 
join  in  with  others  in  trying  to  boom  a  stock.  I  let  others  do 
the  booming,  and  if  I  can  get  wind  of  it  I  buy  the  stock  and 
hold  it  until  they' run  it  up  to  the  danger  point,  and  then  I 
sell  out.  I’ve  noticed  that  stbcks  that  are  run  up  to  a  ficti¬ 
tious  value  always  drop  back  to  its  normal  condition.  The 
trouble  is,  in  my  judgment,  that  a  good  many  men  lack  pa¬ 
tience;  they  are  too  eager  to  get  rich  quickly,  and  they  jump 
at  anything  that  promises  a  little  profit.  1  don't  do  that  way. 
I’ve  waited  three  months  without  making  a  dollar,  waiting 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity.  What  is  your  husband  doing 
now?” 

“Oh,  he’s  speculating  daily.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  every  clay  apologizes  for  having  lost,  my 
money.  He  doesn't  think  I  have  a  dollar  left  except  the  house 
we  live  in,  which  stands  in  my  name.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
my  father  when  I  married.  Then  I  have  another  house,  which 
my  husband  gave  me  when  he  was  flush.  I  have  flatly  refused 
to  put  a  mortgage  on  either  of  them,  and  knowing  what  poor 
luck  he  has  had.  he  really  hasn’t  the  nerve  to  suggest  it  any 
more.  Really,  I  don’t  intend  to  let  him  know  I  have  any 
money.  He  thinks  that  I  am  practising  the  most  heroic  econ¬ 
omy,  because  I  don’t  ask. him  for  money  myself.” 

One  day  in  going  heme,  the  young  typewriter  said  to  Dick: 

“Dick,  I  received  an  offer  of  marriage  to-day.” 

“Great  Scott!  Who  was  it?” 

“Why,  it  was  one  of  the  brokers  in  the  Mills  Building.” 

“Where  did  it  happen?" 

“Right  at  my  dc3k  in  the  office  while  the  typewriters  were 
rattling  away  at  a  great  rate.  He  brought  in  some  work  and 
we  whispered  for  some  time.  The  girl3  could  not  overhear  us. 
I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  it  was  impossible.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  engaged,  and  I  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  ask  such 


a  question.  He  replied,  though,  that  he  though  he  had  a  right 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  could  indulge  in  any  hope.  I  told 
him  it  would  be  useless  to  indulge  in  any  hope,  but  I  think 
he  suspects  that  we  arc  engaged." 

“Weil,  I  can't  blame  him  for  falling  in  love  with  you.” 

“Well,  no  girl  ever  blames  a  man  for  falling  in  love  with  her. 
She  always  feels  flattered.  I  think  he  is  a  good  man.  He  said 
he  could  give  me  a  fifty  thousand-dollar  house  to  live  in,  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  pin  money.” 

“Well,  look  here,  suppose  you  name  the  day,  say,  some  time 
this  coming  winter,  and  we’ll  hitch  up.  I  did  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  wait  till  I  am  twenty-one.” 

.“Well,  hadn’t  you  better  wait  until  your  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day?”  , 

"No;  that’s  a  year  and  a  half  away  yet.  The  truth  is,  I’m 
getting  anxious  about  you,"  he  laughed. 

She  laughed,  and  asked  if  he  had  money  enough  to  take 
care  of  her. 

“You  bet  I  have!”  he  said. 

“Well,  you  know  when  we  marry  I'll  have  to  stop  the  type¬ 
writing  business  and  give  up  the  office  over  in  the  Mills  Build¬ 
ing.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  want  you  to  give  it  dp  so  that  I  can 
hurry  home  to  you  after  business  hours,  or  you  can  come  over 
after  me  in  your  carriage.” 

“All  right,”  she  laughed,  and  she  set  the  day  six  months  off, 
and  up  to  within  one  month  of  the  day  she  carried  on  her  type¬ 
writing  business. 

Then  she  turned  it  over  to  one  of  the  girls  in  her  employ — 
the  one  that  Dick  had  invested  some  money  for. 

She  had  a  very  neat  little  sum  in  the  bank  to  her  credit,  and 
at  once  took  charge  of  the  business. 

The  girls  in  the  office  suspected  she  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  but  they  didn’t  dare  ask  her  any  questions  about  it. 

Old  Broker  Black  was  invited  to  be  the  best  man  at  the  wed¬ 
ding. 

The  old  man  chuckled,  and  said: 

“All  right.  It  will  make  a  sensation,  though,  for  I’m  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  and  a  grandfather.” 

Marie  Decker,  Dick’s  sister,  now  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  to  be  the  bridesmaid,  and  when  she  came  in 
leaning  on  the  old  broker's  arm  it  created  a  sensation. 

As  the  old  man  had  predicted,  the  papers  wrote  up  the  whole 
affair  in  its  most  sensational  style,  and  told  the  story  of  how 
Dick  had  saved  his  life  when  assailed  by  a  brutal  client  of  his 
in  his  office. 

Dick  bought  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  but  lived 
in  the  little  brick  cottage  with  Alice’s  mother,  for  to  have 
taken  her  away  would  have  left  her  entirely  alone. 

A  year  later  Mrs.  Merriam  received  an  obituary  notice  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  out  West,  and  two  years  later  she  mar¬ 
ried  again. 

Dick  Decker  is  now  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  owning  a 
great  deal  of  real  estate. 

Every  once  in  a  while  he  takes  a  flyer  in  Wall  Street,  and  is 
generally  successful. 

It  is  his  rule  never  to  invest  in  railroad  stocks  or  bonds, 
but  simply  speculates  when  be  finds  stock  being  boomed  by 
some  syndicate. 

He  is  now  the  father  of  two  children,  and  is  a  very  happy 
man.  His  wife  keeps  a  typewriter  at  her  home,  and  attends 
to  his  correspondence  for  him. 

Mr.  Ballad,  the  real  estate  man,  looks  after  his  property 
for  him,  and  they  are  the  best  of  friends. 

Many  people  ask  Dick’s  advice  about  Wall  Street  specula¬ 
tions,  and  he  invariably  advises  them  to  keep  out. 

“1  was  lucky,”  he  would  say  to  them,  “because  I  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  go  into  general  speculations.  I  engaged  only  in 
special  speculation.  Whenever  I  noticed  a  stock  boomed  I 
bought,  watched  it  closely,  and  generally  managed  to  get  rid 
of  it  before  it  toppled  over.  These  fellows  over  in  Wall  Street 
are  the  most  inveterate  gamblers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  put  up  all  sorts  of  bluffs.  They  combine  and  buy  stocks 
until  they  .create  a  great  demand  for  it,  then  unload  it  upon 
unsuspecting  victims.  I  got  on  to  their  game,  and  always  stood 
from  under  before  I  thought  they  had  reached  the  limit.” 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “LOOKING  FOR  WORK; 
OR,  UP  AGAINST  TROUBLE  ALL  THE  TIME.”  By  Jas.  C. 
Merritt. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Miss  Millie  Clcrkin  of  Pike,  Cal.,  killed  two  big  bucks 
in  one  afternoon  while  on  a  hunting  expedition  with  her 
brother.  Clerkin  gave  his  sister  the  best  stand  and  drove 
the  deer.  Two  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
two  dropped  when  they  crossed  the  opening. 

Money  is  subscribed  lavishly  by  the  Mafia  when  a 
member  is  in  trouble.  One  of  that  society  is  to  be  tried 
for  a  murder  in  Florence.  In  Palermo  alone  his  comrades 
have  anonvmously  contributed  about  $7,000  for  his  de- 
fense.  Other  Italian  cities  have  been  equally  generous. 


By  order  of  the  Federal  Government  the  Colville  Indian 
reservation,  the  last  big  holding  of  the  red  men  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  settlement  of 
Avhite  men  during  the  summer  af  1915.  After  each  In¬ 
dian  on  the  reservation  has  been  allotted  the  farm  of  his 
choice,  1,000,000  acres  of  land  will  be  available  for  home¬ 
stead  entry.  The  Colville  reservation  is  in  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington,  fifty  miles,  northwest  of  Spokane. 


John  Canfield  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wants  to  know  if 
his  landlady  has  a  right  to  hold  his  wooden  leg  for  room 
rent.  Chief  of  Police  White  has  just  received  a  letter  from 
him.  When  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Mendi- 
cino,  Cal.,  some  time  ago  the  woman  would  not  let  him 
take  the  leg  with  him  because  he  owed  her  money.  He  is 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  needs  the 
leg  to  help  him  to  earn  a  living. 


A  toy  dog  equipped  with  a  mechanical  bark  routed  a 
burglar  which  broke  into  the  home  of  F.  R.  Albro,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  and  the  robber  only  escaped  by  fleeing  from 
the  house  and  boarding  a  moving  freight  train  two  blocks 
away  amid  a  rain  of  bullets  from  a  policeman’s  pistol.  The 
robber  was  walking  quietly  through  the  hall  at  the  Albro 
home,  when  he  stepped  on  the  toy  clog.  The  toy  yipped. 
awakening  Mr.  Albro  and  frightening  the  robber. 

To  become  the  bride  of  a  man  she  never  saw.  Miss  Mary 
McCormick,  of  Sunburv,  Pa.,  left  for  a  3.000  mile  trip  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  has  married  John  O'Donnell. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  young  woman,  then  employed  in 
a  cap  factory,  placed  her  name  and  address  under  the  band 
of  a  cap.  O’Donnell  got  it  and  wrote  her  a  letter.  She  did 
not  answer  it.  Persistent  wooer  that  he  was,  he  sent  his 
picture  next  time,  and  Miss  McCormick  took  up  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  resulted  in  a  proposal. 


A  fierce  battle  with  a  wildcat,  in  which  they  came  off 
victorious,  ended  a  deer  hunt  for  William  Ritchie  and 
Anthony  Bocci,  local  sport -mien  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.  The 
men  w"re  hunting  in  Lucan  Valley,  when  Ritchie  sighted 
and  fired  at  a  buck.  Stepping  around  a  clump  of  chaparral 
he  was  attacked  by  the  monster  cat.  Bocci,  several  yards 


distant,  heard  the  sounds  of  battle  and  rushed  to  his 
friend’s  assistance.  Bocci  clubbed  his  rifle  and  struck  the 
cat  over  the  head  as  it  leaped  for  Ritchie’s  breast.  The 
two  men  returned  with  the  pelt  of  the  animal. 


Hawks  are  found  in  unusual  numbers  in  the  districts 
of  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  this  }Tear,  and  the  only  reason  as¬ 
signed  is  that  the  amount  of  small  game  is  greater  than 
ever.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Fort  Collins  swarmed 
with  rabbits  this  summer,  but  now  the  country  is  littered 
with  bones  and  fur  of  the  cottontails  that  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  hawks.  One  hunter  who  went  after  habbits  chang¬ 
ed  his  mind  when  he  saw  the  havoc  done  by  the  birds  and 
went  to  shooting  hawks,  getting  twenty-five  of  them  in 
one  dav. 


While  friends  and  relatives  of  George  A.  Rouch,  an  em- 
ploj^ec  of  the  Standard  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
were  mourning  him  as  dead  he  had  been  working  here. 
Two  weeks  ago  Rousch  went  to  Jasper,  Ind.,  for  a  visit. 
The  next  day  after  he  started  home  a  body  was  found  in 
the  Wabash  River.  Friends  of  Rousch  saw  it  and  declared 
it  was  that  of  the  Kalamazoo  man.  It  was  buried  before 
relatives,  were  notified.  This  afternoon  RousclTs  father 
came  to  Kalamazoo  to  see  certainly  whether  his  son  had 
been  killed.  There  was  a  joyful  reunion  when  the  two  met 
in  the  paper  mill. 


A  Spanish  institution  of  Oceanography  has  recently  been 
established  bv  roval  decree,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Odon  de  Bucn,  for  the  pui*pose  of  carrying  on  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Spain,  including  practical 
studies  relating  to  fisheries.  The  institution,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Madrid,  has  absorbed  the  laboratory  of 
marine  biology  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  stations  of 
marine  biology  at  Santander  and  Malaga.  Additional 
stations  are  to  be  established  at  Vigo  and  in  the  Canaries. 
An  oceanographic  museum  and  an  aquarium  will  form 
parts  of  the  establishment  at  Madrid.  The  institute  under¬ 
took  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  this  season. 


Two  of  the  most  remarkable  bone-mending  operations 
that  ever  have  been  attempted  were  successfully  performed 
upon  Edmond  Haffer,  son  of  F.  J.  Haffer.  by  Dr.  Henry 
R.  McGraw  of  Denver.  Haffer,  whose  right  leg  was  broken 
in  six  places,  four  above  and  two  below  the  knee,  April  3, 
when  he  was  run  down  by  an  automobile,  was  operated  on 
a  few  days  after  the  accident.  Dr.  McGraw  placed  a  silver 
plate  in  the  thigh  by  fastening  it  to  the  shattered  bone.  It 
mended  fast  and  well,  but  the  shinbone  would  not  knit. 
Dr.  McGraw  has  now  performed  the  second  operation  on 
the  shinbone  and  placed  a  silver  plate  on  it  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  say  surgeons  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  the  operations  were  performed,  but  that  it 
will  be  as  successful  as  the  thigh  bone  operation. 
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THE  COUNT  OF  CONNEMARA 

- OR - 

The  Old  Pirate’s  Secret  Treasure 

By  J.  P.  Richards 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XIII  (Continued). 

So  the  giant  had  an  easy  task  in  guarding  the  young 
lady  at  Mount  Draco. 

That  huge  man  had  some  good  points  in  him,  although 
he  was  a  tool  of  the  pirates. 

He  doted  on  his  roguish  little  son,  he  hated  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rulers,  and  he  would  stick  to  a  friend  to  the  death. 

The  old  pirate’s  daughter  was  always  suspicious  of 
Barry  Conamore  after  the  night  of  the  sea  fight. 

She  admired  his  bravery  and  extraordinary  ability,  his 
power  of  controlling  the  rough  pirates,  and  his  handsome 
face,  but  she  could  not  fully  trust  him  after  his  first  de¬ 
ception. 

Yet  Moya  was  pledged  to  become  the  young  man’s 
wife  if  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  certain  great  ob¬ 
jects. 

She  was  also  pledged  to  aid  her  father  and  his  ac¬ 
complished  young  friend  against  their  enemies. 

It  was  true  that  the  old  pirate  changed  the  hiding- 
place  of  his  vast  treasures  before  leaving  Ireland  on  that 
eventful  voyage,  and  Moya  alone  shared  the  secret. 

While  the  young  captain  had  command  of  the  pirate 
ship,  he  had  no  control  of  the  old  pirate’s  treasure,  and 
Moya  insisted  that  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place  should 
be  kept  from  him. 

When  the  girl  and  her  father  returned  to  Ireland  to 
settle  near  Galway,  they  were  both  so  changed  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  to  defy  recognition. 

Moya  was  brought  up  in  a  small  village  on  the  south¬ 
ern  coast,  and  she  had  no  old  friends  near  Galway. 

The  pirates  on  board  the  Blazer  on  the  night  of  the 
fight  saw  very  little  of  the  girl,  and  they  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  her  as  the  beautiful  heiress,  Maria  Costello. 

Little  Garry  Gilfoil,  alone  of  all  the  crew,  was  in  the 
secret. 

The  old  pirate  was  also  so  well  disguised  as  to  bathe  de¬ 
tection  by  friend  or  foe,  while  he  was  able  to  assume  other 
characters  when  necessary. 

The  pirates  on  board  the  Remorseless  were  not  aware 
that  the  Count  of  Connemara  was  their  young  captain, 
but  they  did  know  that  the  rich  young  nobleman  was 
connected  with  their  chief  in  some  way. 

In  order  to  support  the  large  establishment  at  Galway, 
the  old  pirate  had  to  draw  on  some  of  his -treasure. 

Barry  Conamore  had  plenty  of  funds  through  his  plun¬ 
der  on  the  high  seas. 

Did  the  young  man  crave  the  old  pirate’s  treasure  as 
well,  or  was  he  working  for  love  and  vengeance  alone? 

Moya  alone  visited  the  hiding-place  of  the  treasure  to 

keep  in  funds. 

I  so  happened  that  she  had  proposed  a  secret  visit  to 
t i:<-  -pot  on  the  very  night  of  the  desperate  fight  in  the 

cove. 


When  the  young  count  hastened  away  from  the  mansion 
with  little  Garry,  Moya  disguised  herself  and  went,  forth 
on  the  lonely  mountain  also. 

The  soldiers  stationed  along  the  route  saw  a  rough¬ 
looking  peasant  girl  riding  on  a  large  old  mule,  but  they 
allowed  her  to  pass  on  when  she  explained,  in  broken 
English,  that  she  resided  over  the  mountain. 

They  could  not  imagine  that  the  freckle-faced  rough 
creature  was  the  famous  beauty  of  the  bay  Moya  even 
passed  through  the  ravine  where  the  soldiers  were  hiding 
behind  rocks,  but  she  was  not  molested. 

The  fearless  girl  went  on  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
ravine,  when  she  turned  the  mule  into  a  narrow  path  and 
they  suddenly  disappeared. 

'Very  soon  after  a  ragged  country  lad  stole  forth  from 
the  narrow  path  on  foot. 

He  stole  back  toward  the  ravine,  while  the  soldiers  were 
forming  there  for  the  attack  on  the  pirate  ship. 

Lord  Draco  and  Captain  Butler  were  then  holding  a 
final  consultation  at  the  side  of  the  ravine  next  to  the 
sea. 

Behind  the  jutting  rock  over  them  crouched  the  ragged 
lad,  who  listened  to  every  word  uttered,  as  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  : 

“And  so  they  know  so  much,  through  that  spiteful  girl. 
Well,  we’ll  have  to  fly  from  Galway  if  my  father  and 
Barry  do  not  return  to  the  mansion  this  very  night.  The 
brave  lad  will  save  his  ship  to-night,  but  can  he  act  as 
Count  of  Connemara  hereafter  in  Galway?’’ 

The  soldiers  were  soon  moving,  and  then  the  disguised 
girl  climbed  up  the  steep  rocks  by  another  path,  mut¬ 
tering  : 

“I  hate  too  much  bloodshed,  though  I  don’t  like  the 
English.  Barry  is  laying  a  trap  for  them,  but  what  is 
the  use  of  slaving  them  all,  if  the  ship  can  be  saved  with- 
out  it?  I  must  see  what  I  can  do.” 

The  disguised  girl  had  reached  a  point  just  under  the 
land  side  of  the  high  cliff,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized 
around  the  arms,  while  a  hand  was  placed  on  her  mouth. 

She  was  then  dragged  down  and  into  a  dark  passage 
under  the  cliff. 

“We’ve  got  another  of  their  spies,”  growled  a  well- 
known  voice,  “and  we’ll  have  that  infernal  girl  soon.” 

Then  Moya  knew  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  her 
father,  and  she  said  to  herself : 

“Thank  goodness,  as  I  feared  the  English  soldiers  had 
me.” 

The  girl  soon  found  herself  in  a  large  cave  under  the 
cliff,  with  several  of  the  masked  pirates  standing  around 
her,  and  all  armed  to  the  teeth  for  action. 

“Who  is  this?”  asked  another  voice,  as  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  entered  the  cave  in  his  character  as  the  leader  of  the 
pirates. 

“A  spy!”  answered  the  old  pirate,  as  he  glared  from 
under  his  mask  at  his  disguised  daughter. 

Then  Mova  smiled  to  herself,  and  inwardly  muttered: 

“Father  doesn’t  know  me,  and  maybe  Barry  won't 
either.  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  humbug  them  a  little.” 

The  young  captain  advanced  and  glared  at  the  dis¬ 
guised  girl  for  a  few  moments  or  so,  while  the  old  man 
explained  as  to  her  capture. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


A  MEXICAN  FENCE. 

When  a  native  of  Sonoma  desires  to  build  a  fence  lie 


takes  his  burros  and  the  ax  and  starts  for  the  barren 
hillsides,  where  ■  the  oeatillo  bushes  grow.  This  plant 
grows  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  and  is  strongly 
rooted  in  the  hard  earth. 

A  dozen  or  more  stalks  radiate  upward  from  the  root 
close  to  the  ground,  and  these  the  fence  builder  chops  and 
hacks  off  near  the  root.  He  loads  the  prickly  things  on  the 
burros  and  starts  home  with  his  barbed-wire-fence  posts 
and  staples.  He  then  digs  a  trench  a  few  inches  deep  in 
the  red  earth,  and  plants  the  oeatillo  stalks  closely  to¬ 
gether.  where  they  take  root  and  grow  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height. 

During  the  time  of  the  rains  of  summer  this  fence  is  at 
its  best  and  takes  on  colors. 

The  stalk,  which  the  year  round  is  thickly  covered  on 
every  side  with  tough,  sharp  spines,  now  becomes  a  light 
greenish  color,  and  small  oval-shaped  leaves  appear  just 
above  the  base  of  each  spine,  which  protects  them  from  the 
hungry  cattle;  while  at  the  tip  of  the  stalk,  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  long-necked  animals,  grow  the  cluster  of  scarlet 
ffowers,  which  add  beauty  to  the  fence  top. 

Once  this  fence  is  growing  well  in  its  new  location,  no 
animal,  chicken  or  boy  ever  goes  through  it. 


DISCOVERS  NEW  MOUNTAIN. 

After  a  successful  exploration  trip  lasting  six  weeks, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Jobe,  instructor  in  history  of  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  until  recently  the  New  York  Normal  College,  arrived 
in  New  York  recently  and  described  her  discovery  and  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  mountain  peak  in  the  wilds  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  which  she  believes  has  never  been  mapped.  Miss 
Jobe  left  New  York  June  30,  on  her  seventh  trip  into  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  At  Edmondton,  Canada,  she  was 
joined  by  M  iss  Margaret  Springate  of  Winnipeg,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Phillips,  who  acted  as  guide. 

The  mountain  which  Miss  Jobe  explored  is  about  150 
miles  north  of  Mount  Robson,  longitude  130  west,  latitude 
58  north.  She  has  not  named  it  as  yet. 

The  trip  was  uneventful  until  the  party  reached  Ava¬ 
lanche  Pass,  where  a  trail  had  to  be  cut.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  a  huge  black  bear,  which  was  frightened  away 
by  gunshots.  That  night  the  party  camped  in  the  heart  of 
a  country  abounding  in  game  of  all  kinds. 

After  making  many  perilous  crossings  over  passes  6,500 
feet  high,  the  explorers  pitched  camp  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  which  Miss  Jobe  thinks  is  the  Great  Clearwater.  At 
this  point  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  horses  and  most 
of  the  provisions.  The  party  had  four  more  ranges  to 
cross  before  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  peak  which  they 
intended  to  ascend.  On  August  20  they  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  a  river  thought  to  be  the  head  waters  of  the  Bm 
Salmon.  Here  a  snowstorm  set  in.  On  August  22  the 
party  began  to  climb,  and  in  the  heavy  snowstorm  they 


covered  six  miles  of  glacier.  On  August  25  Miss  Jobe  and 
the  guide  reached  within  800  feet  of  the  summit.  Here 
they  were  forced  to  turn  back,  as  the  remainder  of  the  peak 
consisted  of.  huge  ice  caves,  over  the  mouths  of  which 
icicles,  60  feet  long,  hung.  Here  calculations  of  the  height 
were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  mountain  was  over 
11,000  feet  high. 


PIOW  GERMANY  PREPARED. 

In  order  to  meet  the  great  deman<%for  food  during  such 
a  war  as  this,  Germany,  decades  ago,  organized  a  great 
system  of  food  and  fodder  depots  throughout  the  empire, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  food  stores  there 
gathered  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  feed  all  the  armed 
forces,  as  well  as  the  civilians  of  Germany,  for  an  entire 
year.  These  governmental  commissary  depots  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  empire,  and  although  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  in  the  most  secure  spots  and' covered  by  for¬ 
tifications,  their  exact  locations  are  among  the  most  care¬ 
fully  guarded  military  secrets. 

Each  depot  is  composed  of  a  series  of  storehouses,  usual¬ 
ly  five  in  number.  These  are  filled  in  rotation  at  the  rate 
of  one  each  year,  one  being  depleted  each  year  in  the  feeding 
of  the  regular  standing  army  and  navy.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  under  this  system  the  commissary  depots  are 
at  all  times  filled  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  their  capacity 
with  grain  and  other  food  staples. 

Whatever  is  not  required  of  the  annual  allotment  to  feed 
the  army  and  navy  is  sold  at  a  low,  fixed  rate  to  the  public. 
The  purchasing  of  these  immense  quantities  of  foodstuffs 
is  carried  on  in  a  simple,  methodical  manner.  Whenever 
a  farmer  is  unable  to  obtain  in  the  market  the  price  for  his 
products  that  he  figures  upon,  he  can  get  a  fair,  fixed  rate 
for  them  from  the  Government,  and  he,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  never  obliged  to  throw  his  crop  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  ruinously  low  price.  He  simply  informs  the  near¬ 
est  office  of  the  Intendantur,  the  Imperial  Commissary  De¬ 
partment,  that  he  has  so  much  rye,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  straw 
or  whatever  staple  on  hand,  and  the  Intendantur  pur¬ 
chases  his  goods  at  the  regular  fixed  rate.  Whatever  can¬ 
not  he  obtained  in  this  manner  is  purchased  in  the  open 
market,  but  the  Government  takes  care  that  every  year  one 
entire  fifth  of  these  stores  is  renewed. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  grain  and 
other  non-perishable  foodstuffs,  the  Government  has  in  re¬ 
serve  large  stores  of  canned  goods  of  all  sorts  used  in  the 
regular  provisioning  of  the  army.  The  best  known  staple 
of  this  kind,  and  one  of  which  a  great  stock  is  kept,  is  the 
famous  Erbswurst,  a  compact  and  well-balanced  ration, 
composed  of  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  meat,  dried, 
pressed  and  put  up  in  4 ins.  A  portion  of  this  compound 
put  into'  a  quantity  of  hot  water  quickly  dissolves  and 
furnishes  a  hearty  meal.  Each  soldier  in  the  field  carries 
a  three-days'  supply  of  this  and  other  compact  food  aa 
emergency  ration  in  his  knapsack  or  saddlebag,  and  it  is 
also  frequently  used  at  the  regular  field  mess. 
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Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  HOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued. 


TOUSEY,  Publisher 


New  York 


In  Minden  a  central  bureau  for  the.  distribution  of 
tobacco  products  during  the  war  has  been  organized,  with 
a  view  to  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  production  and 
operation  of  cigar  factories  in  all  parts  of  Germany  and 
to  see  to  it.  that  the  men  and  officers  in  the  field  receive 
good  cigars.  The  orders  will  he  distributed  among  the 
individual  factories  according  to  the  number  of  employees 
A  barber  in  Berlin  has  announced  by  placards  that  he  will 
give  a  free  hair  cut  to  all  children  of  fathers  who  have 
taken  the  field. 


town.  One  of  the  animals  is  exceptionally  large,  its  weight 
being  estimated  at  1,500  pounds.  Tracks  of  moose  have 
occasionally  been  seen  in  various  localities  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Not  until  this  visit  to  Pick- 
ford,  however,  was  more  tangible  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  animals  obtained.  Half  a  century  ago  moose  were 
plentiful  m  upper  Michigan,  as  they  are  in  Northern 
Minnesota  to-day.  It  is  believed  those  now  in  the  region 
have  entered  via  the  St.  Mary’s  River  from  Ontario.  Moose 
are  protected  by  the  State  laws. 


The  heroism  of  Andre  Guede,  a  hov  of  twelve,  in  saving 
a  French  officer's  life  under  a  terrific  artillery  fire  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  to  War  Minister  Millerand  by  Deputy 
Engerand.  When,  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  the 
French,  pursuing  the  Germans,  passed  through  Neuilly. 
young  Guede  attached  himself  to  an  infantry  regiment. 
Lieutenant  Grivelebe  was  attracted  liv  the  hoy's  patriotism 
and  took  care  of  him.  In  a  hail  of  shell  and  shrapnel 
Gre  vcb-he  fell,  seriously  wounded.  The  hoy,  daring  in- 
slant  death,  ran  to  him  and  dragged  him  to  the*  rear,  <kv- 
; i . r j  }.j .  -.vord  arid  maps.  Andre  is  now  helping  to  care 
for  I  <•  lieutenant  in  a  military  hospital. 


There  i\r"  m  len-t  two  moose  in  upper  Michigan,  for  the 
ai  i rr i  < 1  -  I  've  been  een  lately  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pick- 
lord.  The*  i i a e  approached  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the 


Freddie  Goshorn.  aged  three,  of  Cincinnati,  the  other 
afternoon  found  one  of  his  father's  fishing  lines.  Taking 
a  piece  of  meat  out  of  the  icebox  Freddie  went  fishing-.  He 
cast  the  line  out  the  front  window  of  his  parents’  third 
floor  fiat.  For  some  time  he  failed  to  have  any  luck  and 
Freddie  began  to  doubt  the  fish  stories  told  by  his  father. 
Suddenly  he  got  a  bite  that  an  old-time  fisherman  would 
call  a  whale.  Freddie  pulled  and  the  ‘“fish"  let  out  a 
scream.  He  pulled  again  and  a  second  scream  aroused  the 
neighborhood.  Freddie  never  had  heard  of  a  fish  scream¬ 
ing,  so  he  leaned  out  of  the  window  to  have  a  look.  On 
the  end  of  the  line  he  saw  Mary  Hall,  aged  four,  residing 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  Freddie  dropped  his 
line.  Neighbors  cut  the  line  and  Mary  Hall  was  taken  to 
the  City  Hospital  where  the  fishhook  was  cut  out  of  her 
ear. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  DID  IT 


-OR¬ 


AL  L  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  TOWN 


By  William  Wade 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XIII  (Continued). 

‘‘Hello.  Rod!*’  exclaimed  Jack,  looking  up  from  his 
desk.  “What  brings  you  around  this  time  of  night?” 
“Business,”  said  Rod,  emphatically.  ‘'Read  that.  Jack.” 
Jack’s  face  grew  troubled  as  he  read. 

“It’s  a  blamed  shame,”  he  said,  “and  I  know  who  did  it.” 


“I  can  guess.” 
“Well  ?” 


“Jake  Benner.” 

“You  are  pretty  close.  We  can’t  give  away  the  secrets 
of  the  office,  but  I  heard  a  message  go  over  the  wire  to 
Isaacs  a  few  days  ago  running  you  down,  saying  that  you 
were  only  a  boy  and  that  Melvin  was  nothing  but  a  jobber, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  lies.” 

“Not  lies,  Jack.  It  is  true.  All  the  same,  it  was  a  dirty 
trick  and  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
Jake  Benner.  Never  mind.  I  -want  vour  help.” 

“Willingly,  Rod;  but  what  can  I  do?” 

“Can  you  find  out  if  Isaacs  is  aboard  No.  10?” 

“In  ten  minutes  if  she’s  on  time,”  replied  Jack,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

“And  if  lie  is  can  you  make  No.  10  stop  at  Whitestown 
to  take  me  on  ?” 

“Of  course ;  but  how  in  the  world  can  you  get  to 
Whitestown  to-night?  There  is  no  train.” 

“You  forget  the  Belle,  Jack.” 

“Right.  What’s  your  scheme?” 

“To  interview  Mr.  Isaacs  before  he  gets  here  at  eleven 
o'clock.” 

“You  can’t  do  it.  He  was  in  here  to  try  to  arrange  for 
special  freight  rates  on  the  building  materials  last  time 
he  was  in  town.  He’s  a  regular  old  iceberg.  He  wouldn’t 
listen  to  you  for  a  minute.” 

“I'm  trusting  to  luck  about  that,  Jack.  They  have  put 
me  down,  but  1  won’t  stay  down  without  a  fight.” 

“Bully  for  you !’’  cried  the  train  dispatcher.  “I'll  help 
you  all  I  can.  Just  you  sit  down  and  make  yourself  miser¬ 
able  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  did.” 

The  telegraph  instrument  clicked,  and  Rod  listaned  to 
the  sounds  so  full  of  meaning  to  Jack  but  without  any 
significance  to  him. 

"It’s  all  right,”  said  Jack,  after  a  while.  “Isaacs  is  in 
the  parlor  car  Aurora,  and  No.  10  will  stop  at  Whitestown 
to  take  cm  one  passenger  about  your  size.” 

“Thank  you.  Jack,”  said  Rod.  “Fin  ever  so  much 
obliged.  I’m  sure  1  don't  know  what  I’m  going  to  say  to 
the  man  when  I  get  aboard  the  Aurora,  but  I’m  going  to 
try' to  do  it.  I  won't  stay  down.” 

“Good  luck !”  cried  Jack,  as  Rod  left  the  office.  “Come 
and  tell  me  how  it  turns  out  when  you  get  back.” 

And  then  ns  lie  turned  to  his  desk  Jack  muttered: 

“Rod  will  do  it,  and  I’ll  bet  on  it.  He  gets  there  every 
time.” 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

HOD  GETS  A  MILLIONAIRE  ON  HIS  HANDS, 

i 

After  leaving  the  train  dispatcher’s  office  Rod  went  right 
down  to  the  wharf  where  the  Belle  lay. 

“Hello,  Charley  !”  he  shouted.  “Wake  up  there  !  Throw 
out  the  plank !  I  want  to  come  aboard  !” 

Charley  Cook  had  been  sleeping  in  the  pilot  house  on 
a  cot  during  the  summer,  finding  the  location  nice  and 
cool. 

He  heard  Rod’s  whistle,  which  preceded  the  shout,  and 
came  out  in  a  minute,  throwing  the  plank  over  to  the 
wharf. 

“Why,  Rod,  what  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
he  exclaimed.  “What  brings  you  here  this  time  of  night  ?” 

“Business,”  said  Rod.  “Where’s  Jim  Barker?'’ 

“Asleep.  I  guess.  He  turned  in  a  while  ago.” 

“Wake  him  up,  will  you?  We  have  got  to  make  a  run 
down  to  Whitestown.” 

“All  right.  Rod.  I’m  ready.  What’s  up,  anyhow?” 

To  refuse  the  faithful  Charley  was  something  Rod  would 
not  have  thought  of  doing,  and  he  explained  briefly  that 
he  was  going  to  try  and  head  off  Mr.  Isaacs  and  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him  before  he  reached  the  Landing. 

Charley  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  hustled 
around. 

Jim  Barker,  the  engineer,  always  kept  steam  partly  up, 
so  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  ready  for  a  start  and  a 
quick  run  was  made  to  Whitestown  wharf,  the  Belle  arriv¬ 
ing  there  a  few  moments  before  train  No.  10. 

The  station  agent  wras  very  curious  to  know  who  Rod 
was,  and  how  the  conductor  came  to  have  orders  to  stop 
for  him. 

Rod,  however,  gave  him  no  satisfaction,  but  quietly 
boarded  the  Aurora  when  the  train  slowed  down. 

He  walked  up  the  aisle  and  soon  spotted  Mr.  Isaacs,  but 
to  bis  disgust  he  saw  that  the  man  was  sound  asleep. 

His  face  was  deeply  flushed  also,  and  to  say  the  least 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  heavilv.  It  was 

anything  but  an  encouraging  prospect  for  Rod,  who  had 

never  spoken  a  word  to  the  man  in  his  life. 

“It’s  no  use  to  think  of  tackling  him  now,”  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  took  a  vacant  seat  across  the  aisle. 
“Chances  are  he  won't  wake  up  until  we  get  to  the  Land¬ 
ing.  I’ve  had  all  my  labor  for  my  pains.” 

Rod  was  entire] v  mistaken,  however. 

Mr.  Isaacs  and  every  other  sleeper  on  No.  10  were  go¬ 
ing  to  wake  up  in  a  hurry  before  many  minutes  had 


Rod  was  still  wondering  what  he  could  do.  when  sud¬ 
denly  lie  found  himself  sprawling  over  against  the  opposite 
scat,  while  some  of  the  other  passengers  were  landed  out 
in  the  aisle,  Mr.  Isaacs  among  the  rest. 

Without  stopping  to  think  what  the  matter  might  be. 
Rod  jumped  in  to  take  his  chance,  and  it  was  he  who  as¬ 
sisted  the  Chicago  millionaire  to  his  feet. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Thank  you!”  gasped  Mr.  Isaacs.  “What 
is  the  matter?  Is  it  a  wreck?” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INTERESTING  TOPICS 


MOTION  PICTURES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A  writer  in  School  Science  and  Mathematics  reports  in 
detail  the  extensive  and  varied  use  now  made  of  motion 
pictures  in  American  schools.  The  following  cases  are 
illustrative:  At  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (New  Ha¬ 
ven)  an  exhibition  of  “The  Story  of  Pig  Iron”  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  authorities  are  negotiating  with  other 
firms  for  pictures  along  scientific  lines.  The  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Department  has  a  series  of  films  teach¬ 
ing  lessons  in  morals  for  the  use  of  the  Kansas  public 
schools.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  also  uses  moving  pictures  for 
moral  instruction  in  schools.  The  school  authorities  at 
Parsons,  Kansas,  have  a  contract  with  the  manager  of  a 
local  theater  to  give  special  performances  for  school  chil¬ 
dren  two  Friday  afternoons  a  month,  the  films  being  se¬ 
lected  by  the  superintendent.  The  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  academies  both  use  motion  pictures.  Domestic 
science  is  taught  with  the  aid  of  motion  pictures  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis-  and  St.  Paul  use 
motion  pictures  in  the  public  schools  to  teach  geography 
and  history. 

V 

SAN  DIEGO  PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  the  city  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  there  is  to  held  in  1915  an  exposition  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  show  to  the  world 
what  it  means  to  the  commerce  and  advancement  of  the 
West. 

The  Panama-California  Exposition  will  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  its  kind.  There  will  be  exhibits  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  climatic  conditions  of  Southern  California 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  remain  open  throughout  the  year, 
a  fact  possible  to  no  other  exposition  of  the  past. 

The  Spanish-Colonial  type  of  architecture  is  to  be  used 
exclusively,  following  closely  the  best  known  specimens  of 
this  type — the  famous  missions  and  the  old  cathedrals. 

Leading  to  the  west  entrance  is  a  great  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  viaduct  called  the  Puente  Cabrillo.  From  here  the 
Prado,  bordered  with  trees  and  grass,  runs  clue  east.  The 
main  exposition  buildings  are  along  the  Prado,  and  arcades 
covered  with  trailing  vines  will  make  an  attractive  walk. 

The  surroundings  of  the  Exposition  are  unique.  Large 
groves  of  trees  ornament  the  hillsides.  Great  spaces  are 
planted  in  flowers.  The  view  is  magnificent  with  the 
beautiful  mountains  on  one  side  and  San  Diego’s  famous 
bay  on  the  other. 

We  will  have  exhibits  that  cannot  be  shown  in  any  other 
place.  Nowhere  else  are  the  conditions  so  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  crops  suitable  to  both  temperate  and  tropical 
climates.  The.  main  exhibits  are  to  be  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  nature  and  both  of  these  have  been  al- 
aboratelv  planned.  The  Horticultural  exhibit  itself  will 
be  contained  largely  in  the  great  lath  covered  Botanical 
Bedding.  There  will  be  different  kinds  of  trees  in  bloom 
and  bearing  the  year  round.  Large  palm  trees  of  every 
kmd  will  be  seen. 


J 

One  of  the  most  interesting  out-of-door  exhibits  will  be 
the  model  farm  which  will  show  what  can  be  done  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  intensive  farming.  A  modern  bungalow,  with 
every  convenience  for  both  family  and  servants,  will  be 
seen.  A  fruit  orchard,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  sur¬ 
round  it. 

The  amusements  will  be  along  the  Isthmus.  They  will 
be  of  the  very  best.  Some  of  the  old  amusements  that  we 
all  like  will  be  here,  besides  many  we  have  never  seen.  A 
Panama  Canal  Extravaganza  will  be  one  of  the  latest 
amusements  showing  every  detail  of  the  real  Panama  Canal. 

The  opening  is  only  six  months  way.  We  invite  you  all 
to  come  to  visit  us.  We  are  sure  you  will  never  regret  your 
visit  to  the  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego. 


TO  EXTEND  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  announced  recently  that  he 
had  under  consideration  a  plan  making  the  two-cent  rate 
for  letter  postage  effective  throughout  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  an  official  statement  it  was  said : 

“A  sacrifice  of  revenue  would  be  involved,  but  strong 
arguments  are  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  proposal.  The 
change,  it  is  contended,  will  go  far  toward  permanently 
building  up  direct  and  frequent  mail  exchanges  between 
all  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  The  two- 
cent  rate  now  obtains  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  with  Germany  upon 
letters ,  routed  direct  between  German  and  LTnited  States 
ports. 

“In  several  of  the  larger  South  American  ports  Ger¬ 
many  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  money  order  busi¬ 
ness.  Between  Germany  and  Brazil,  for  instance,  a  ‘card 
order’  postal  money  order  system  is  in  effect.  It  is  a 
system  not  suitable  for  adoption  in  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil  has,  heretofore,  been  unwilling  to  adopt  a  dual 
system.  Difficulty  in  making  remittances  to  and  from 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  has  resulted.” 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  actively  co-operating  to 
stimulate  trade  between  the  United  States  and  South  and 
Central  America.  Postmaster  General  Burleson  issued  an 
order  directing  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
to  suggest  immediately  to  the  Latin-American  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  does  not  now  transact  money 
order  business  the  desirability  of  opening  negotiations 
-for  that  purpose.  These  countries  are  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Colombia,  Dutch  Guinea,  Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Guata- 
mala,  and  Panama. 

The  American  Postal  Service  heretofore  has  reached 
other  countries  of  South  America  by  money  orders  issued 
through  Belgium.  But  at  the  outset  of  the  European  war 
Belgium  suspended  its  money  order  service.  This  cut  off 
an  important  avenue  of  exchange,  and  that  is  regarded  as 
an  additional  reason  likely  to  influence  the  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  countries  to  enter  into  money  order  conventions  with 
the  United  States. 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


Two  wornout  shoes  and  a  flatiron  were  all  that  Arayone 
Giovonni  oi'  Spokane  found  in  a  tin  deposit  box  when  he 
opened  it  here  after  withdrawing  it  from  a  bank  where  he 
had  deposited  it  under  the  impression  that  it  contained 
S3, 000  of  his  own  money  and  $6,000  belonging  to  an  un¬ 
know  man  who  had  won  his  confidence.  Giovonni,  the 
police  say,  was  the  victim  of  an  old  bunco  game  whereby 
a  box  containing  the  victim's  money  is  substituted  for 
another.  The  $3,000  represented  Giovonni's  lifelong  sav- 


W.  B.  Hamby  and  two  other  men  were  taken  out  by  a 
band  of  masked  men  at  Dawson  Springs  in  Hopkins 
County,  Ivy.,  and  whipped.  The  names  of  the  other  two 
men  could  not  be  learned  and  the  only  cause  given  for  the 
whipping  is  that  the  victims  “talked  too  much.”  Mr. 
Hamby  is  nearly  seventy  and  after  he  was  whipped  was 
ordered  to  leave  that  section.  Midnight  whippings  have 
been  administered  to  several  persons  recently  and  it  is 
supposed  the  “too  much  talking”  was  in  reference  to  these 
former  outrages. 


« 

Miss  Katie  Berdan  of  Berdan,  a  little  settlement  in  the 
section  east  of  Chici,  Colo.,  has  gained  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  huntswoman.  She  has  several  bear  skins  hanging 
in  her  rooms  as  trophies  of  the  hunt,  and  her  last  exploit 
was  on  September  18,  when  she  brought  down  a  big  brown 
bear  that  tipped  the  scales  at  4?  1  pounds.  Miss  Berdan 
was  out  gathering  wild  plums,  and  while  at  work  picking 
the  fruit  she  heard  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  patch.  Looking  up  she  saw  a  big  bear  eating 
plums  from  the  same  patch.  Miss  Berdan  always  carries  a 
30-35  rifle  and  she  took  aim  and  brought  bruin  to  the 
ground  with  a  bullet  through  his  neck. 


William  Quinney,  a  negro,  who  has  been  living  near 
here,  passed  through  McNeil,  Ark.,  en  route  to  Shreveport, 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his  interesting  family  of 
twenty  children  and  bis  third  wife.  The  children  with 
him  unmbered  seven,  and  they  are  all  by  his  present  wife, 
the  oldest  being  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Quinney  had 
seven  children  by  lib  first  wife,  including  two  sets  of  twins; 
six  by  wife  No.  2,  and  seven  by  the  present  one.  All  the 
wives  are  living,  and  after  divorcing  the  former  helpmeets, 
Quinney  on  each  occasion  lived  six  years  in  single  blessed¬ 
ness.  With  his  record  of  three  wives  and  twenty  children 
Quinney  is  still  only  thirty -eight  years  old  and  expects  to 
acquire  quite  a  large  family  before  he  dies. 


London  is  in  dread  of  assaults  by  German  Zeppelins. 
Buckingham  Palace,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  other  land¬ 
marks  are  being  kept  in  darkness.  Lights  are  few  and 
far  between  on  the  docks  and  bridges  across  the  Thames. 
Stores,  theatres,  hotels  and  other  public  places  have  been 
asked  through  the  newspapers  to  reduce  their  lights  tu 


the  minimum,  that  London  may  not  offer  a  bright  glow 
for  the  guidance  of  aerial  navigators.  A  warning  has 
been  issued  by  aviation  experts  that  Germans  are  most 
likely  to  attempt  an  assault  on  London  some  clear  night, 
when  there  is  little  wind  to  hinder  their  progress.  Eng¬ 
lish  aerial  experts  say  Germany  certainly  has  fourteen 
first  class  Zeppelins,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  several 
more  may  have  been  added  to  this  number  for  active 
war  service. 


Deports  of  the  discovery  of  sensationally  rich  ore  in  the 
property  of  the  Talmage  Mines  Company  on  Victor  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Goldfield,  have  just 
been  made  public  there.  Two  feet  of  ore,  one  foot  yielding 
average  assays  of  $380  and  the  other  foot  $60  per  ton  in 
gold  and  silver,  the  former  predominating,  in  addition  to 
about  10* per  cent,  copper,  have  been  revealed  at  a  point 
100  feet  from  the  shaft  in  the  southwest  drift.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  one  of  the  best  early  day  producers.  The  fact  is 
the  two  feet  of  ore  gives  higher  assays  on  the  floor  than  in 
the  top  of  an  ore  shoot,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  further  development  work.  The  dis¬ 
covery  is  considered  the  most  important  made  here  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

)  _ _ 

No  animal  is  more  destructive  to  property  or  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  health  than  the  rat.  The  damage  it  does 
to  property  runs  up  into  figures  which  stagger  the  iinagina- 
iion.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  at 
least  300,000,000  rats.  They  destroy  a  hundred  million 
dollars’  worth  of  grain  in  this  country  every  year,  or 
enough  to  feed  one  hen  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  nation.  The  total  annual  cost  of  rats  to  the  nation  is 
estimated  at  $360,000,000.  “Of  all  the  parasites  that  have 
their  being  in  and  around  the  habitation  of  man,  the  rat 
has  less  to  justify  its  existence  than  any  other,”  says  Dr.  R. 
H.  Creel,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
“As  devoid  of  any  redeeming  traits  as  the  fly,  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  nation-wide  sanitary  crusade,  the  rat 
is  a  greater  pest  because  of  ils  depredations  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  harm  in  the  transmission  and  perpetuation  of 
bubonic  plague  in  a  community.  The  latter  consideration 
is  of  more  serious  import  in  seaport  towns,  wherever  they 
may  be,  and  in  those  localities  where  plague  has  once  ap¬ 
peared,  but  with  the  world-wide  march  of  bubonic  plague, 
in  no  city  should  its  advent  be  regarded  as  improbable. 
Merely  to  keep  premises  clean  and  free  of  rubbish  will  be  of 
but  little  benefit,  as  rodents  generally,  even  when  abund¬ 
ant  rubbish  is  available,  prefer  a  no  re  secure  cover,  as  that 
beneath  floors  and  within  double  walls  and  ceilings.  So 
along  with  other  measures  for  the  destruction  of  rats  all 
buildings,  chicken  yards,  garbage  receptacles,  sidewalks 
and  planked  areas  must  be  built  or  repaired  to  prevent  rat 
harborage.  .Garbage  cans  should  be  made  of  metal  with 
I  proper  fitting  tops.” 
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*(1001)  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 


Joseph  Hershman  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  while  playing 
poker,  lost  ten  dollars  to  Samuel  Stein.  The  creditor 
seized  Hershman’s  trousers  as  security.  The  latter  is  now- 
suing  Stein  for  fifty  dollars  as  compensation  for  illness 
caused  by  sitting  without  trousers  for  two  hours  in  a 
cold  room. 


and  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  cut  banks 
so  steep;  at  every  point  that  they  are  impassable  for  cattle 
and  horses,  and  at  but  one  point  is  a  fence  needed  to  keep 
the  animals  on  top  of  the  butte.  The  butte  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  timber,  but  at  one  time  on  the  summit  there 
grew  a  fine  straight  pine  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  and  not 
short  of  80  to  100  feet  high.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  tree  now  lies  full  length  on  the  ground,  cut  into 
two-foot  lengths,  the  axe  marks  of  the  woodman  being 
plainly  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  wood,  which  is  now 
petrified.  To  fell  the  tree  uphill,  as  was  done,  it  had  to 
be  chopped  on  the  side  toward  which  it  was  to  fall  almost 
entirely,  and  the  petrified  stump  showed  that  this  was 
done.  Every  one  of  the  cuts,  which  hint  of  commercial 
purposes  for  the  wood,  gives  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
woodsman's  ax.  Abbott  is  a  pioneer  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  white  man  to  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
butte. 

- f»  «  ■  nrtsj  - 

GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Commercial — If  a  man  lias  an  income  of  two  millions 
a  year,  what  is  his  principal  ?  Cynic — A  man  with  such  an 
income  usually  has  no  principle. 


Accused  in  Central  Station,  Philadelphia,  of  stealing  a 
bottle  of  milk  from  a  doorstep  on  Spruce  street  above 
Second,  Mary  Smoskofskv,  a  Polish  woman,  fell  on  her 
knees  before  Magistrate  Renshaw  and  begged  for  mercy. 
‘•If  I  had  not  taken  the  milk  I  would  have  died  of  hunger,” 
she  told  the  Magistrate.  She  was  set  free. 


C.  J.  Kahle,  a  local  real  estate  man  of  Muskogee,  Okla.. 
was  poisoned  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  and  only  the  quick 
work  of  physicians  saved  his  life.  Kahle  bought  some  dye 
to  color  his  tan  shoes  black.  He  rubbed  the  dye  in  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  brush.  He  became  very  ill  an  hour  later.  A 
sample  of  the  dye  was  sent  to  the  city  chemist,  whose 
analysis  showed  it  contained  prussic  acid,  which  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  leather  and  was  taken  up  by  the  body  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 


William  Humphrey,  a  farmer  of  Big  Laurel,  Ya.,  who 
is  sixtv-one  years  old,  has  a  mule  which  is  older  than  be 
by  one  month  and  one  day.  “Fannie,”  the  mule,  helped 
pull  a  Union  ammunition  wagon  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  the  retreat,  the  animal  was  shot  through  the  leg  and 
captured  by  the  victorious  Confederates.  After  the  war 
Humphrey  found  the  mule  in  Georgia,  and  it  has  been 
on  his  farm  ever  since.  Then  young  Fannie  was  jet 
black,  but  is  now  white  as  snow.  The  animal  has  the 
run  of  the  farm,  and  has  done  no  work  for  ten  years. 


Proof  that  men  inhabited  this  part  of  the  world  in  pre- 
hi-toric  time-  and  even  then  used  axes  and  showed  judg¬ 
ment  in  felling  trees  lias  been  developed  by  Solomon 
A ob-4t  of  Shelby,  north  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Not  far 
r-  1 1 1»-  Sullivan  ranch,  and  near  the  junction  of  Cul 
Bar  ::  (  »e<.4  arid  Two  Medicine  Creek,  there  is  a  butte, 
pro UTy  150  to  500  feet  above  the  surrounding  country 


Young  Husband  to  Wife — Didn't  I  telegraph  to  you  not 
to  bring  your  mother  with  you?  Young  Wife — 1  know: 
that  is  what  she  wants  to  see  you  about.  She  read  the 
telegram ! 

First  Decorator — T  advised  him  to  have  his  house  deco¬ 
rated  during  his  wife's  absence  as  a  surprise.  Second 
Decorator — Good!  Then  we’ll  have  to  do  it  all  over  again 
when  she  gets  back. 


“Did  you  hear  that  there  was  a  skeleton  in  Smith’s 
family?"  asked  Jones.  “You  don’t  say  so!”  exclaimed 
his  wife.  “Where?”  “Inside  of  Smith,”  replied  Jones. 
Then  he  chuckled  idiotically. 


Little  Sister — Puttin’  us  out  of  the  room  just — boo  hoo! 
— ’cause  there's  company !  Little  Brother — But  maybe 
they  won't  cat  all  the  cake.  Little  Sister — Oh,  you  can’t 
trust — boo  hoo! — company  with  cake! 


“It  was  only  five  years  ago  1  started  in  with  our  firm  at 
five  dollars  a  week,”  said  Bragg,  “and  now  earn  fifty  a 
week  without  any  trouble.”  “That's  so;  it's  easy  to  earn 
that,'’  replied  Xewitt,  “hut  how  much  do  you  get?” 


“Like  the  rest  of  my  sex,”  said  the  mermaid.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  I  open  my  mouth  a  good  deal,  but - "  “But  what?” 

interrupted  the  lobster.  “I  never  put.  my  foot  in  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  belle  of  the  sea,  as  she  plunged  into  the  surf. 


A  local  hand  was  one  day  playing  in  Scotland,  when  an 
old  native  came  up  and  asked  the  bandmaster  what  the 
piece  was  they  were  rendering.  “That’s  ‘The  Death  of 
Nelson,’”  replied  the  bandmaster.  “Aye,  man,”  said  the 
native,  “ye  hae  given  him  an  awful  death  I’” 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES 


DOGS  OX  BATTLEFIELD. 

While  man  goes  forth  to  kill  his  fellow  man  in  Europe, 
(logs,  silent,  miprotesting,  guarded  from  flying  bullets  only 
by  a  symbol,  search  the  battlefields  for  maimed  and  wound¬ 
ed  men,  taking  them  the  promise  of  comfort  and  help. 

These  Bed  Cross  dogs  are  specially  trained  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  The  entrance  requirements  are  high.  The'  prefer¬ 
ence  is  usually  given  to  sheepdogs,  those  of  good  temper 
and  brains.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every 
German  sheepdog  will  make  a  good  ambulance  dog.  Shy 
or  aggressive  dogs  are  useless,  as  are  also  those  which  hunt 
game  or  lack  character. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  these  dogs  hunt  for 
the  wounded  and  make  their  reports  to  headquarters. 
Some  wear  bells,  and  when  a  dog’s  bell  ceases  ringing  the 
master  follows  its  last  direction  and  comes  upon  the  dog 
keeping  watch  beside  a  wounded  soldier.  Other  dogs  have 
been  trained  to  bark  as  soon  as  they  find  soldiers  who  need 
assistance. 

The  Belgian  Club  of  Ambulance  Dogs  has  for  some  time 
past. been  making  a  special  study  of  these  various  methods 
of  training  by  holding  competitive  contests.  The  trainers 
of  these  ambulance  dogs  are  given  free  transportation  to 
the  place  where  the  contests  are  held,  and  special  prizes 
are  offered.  Only  registered  dogs  are  eligible  for  prizes. 

Before  war  was  declared  it  was  planned  that  such  a  con- 
tesL$kould  be  held  in  Holland.  These  dogs  to-day,  how¬ 
ever,  STe  using  their  intelligence  to  gain  honors  for  their 
country,  and  are  putting  into  actual  practice  the  lessons 
taught  them.  They  are  in  a  measure  helping  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  raging  throughout  Europe. 

SCHOOL  BOYS  AS  MARKSMEN. 

"Within  a  few  days  a  large  corps  of  marksmen  and  sharp¬ 
shooters,  high  school  boys  representing  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  will  begin  their  annual  rifle  practice 
meet  at  the  State  range  at  Peekskill. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  put  all 
the  boys  of  the  New  York  City  schools  who  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  age  under  military  training  and  discipline,  that  they 
may  be  equipped  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  their  country  in 
later  years  if  the  need  should  arise. 

The  board  now  countenances  the  expert  development  of 
its  older  boys  into  expert  shots.  In  fact,  the  most  able  of 
them  are  as  accurate  as  the  best  marksmen'  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

“We  have  between  200,000  and  300,000  boys  who  could 
be  given  military  training,  and  such  a  plan  would  be  as 
practicable  as  the  one  by  which  we  put  5,000  boys  at  rifle 
practice  every  year.”  said  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate. 

“Our  high  school  boys  have  made  remarkable  averages  at 
tournaments  held  bv  the  league.  Dutton  of  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton  High  School  and  Sliapno  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  scored  207  points  out  of  a  possible  215. 

“Dutton  lias  made  391  shots  out  of  400  in  firing  twenty 
standing  and  twenty  prone,  and  Kerr  of  Morris  High 


School  has  scored  300  and  Fern  of  the  same  school  389. 
There  are  few  riflemen  who  can  surpass  these  scores. 

‘T  agree  with  Gen.  Wood  that  the  solution  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  problem  in  this  country  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  reserve,  and  1  think  New  York  City’s  contri¬ 
bution  might  be  the  placing  of  its  public  school  boys  under 
military  discipline. 

“We  now  have  eighteen  sub-target  machines  for  the  use 
of  the  boys,  and  each  year  we  will  probably  turn  out  more 
and  better  marksmen. 

“If  all  our  schoolboys  were  given  military  training  the 
drills  and  target  practice  combined  would  make  them  a 
powerful  drawing  force  for  our  State  militia,  and  New 
York  City  would  soon  have  a  reserve  many  times  greater 
than  our  present  standing  army.  Secretary  of  War  Gar¬ 
rison  has  written  several  letters  to  us  expressing  his  warm 
approval  of  what  is  being  accomplished  and  has  assured  the 
league  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  in  promoting  it.” 


GUARDING  THE  RESERVOIRS. 

It  is  an  undisguised  secret  that  all  reservoirs  in  Great 
Britain  are  closely  guarded  because  fears  have  been  felt 
that  German  spies  would  throw  typhoid  fever  germs  into 
the  water  supplies  of  the  big  cities.  Here  we  have  the  spy 
who  not  only  is  after  any  information  he  can  secure,  but 
is  a  medium  of  destruction.  No  railroad  bridge  in  the 
country  is  now  unguarded;  track  walkers  closely  inspect 
the  tracks  day  and  night.  At  principal  junctions  the 
khaki-clad  soldiers  with  glistening  bayonets  and  loaded 
rifles  show  the  merciless  way  in  which  spy  agents  would 
be  treated  if  apprehended  at  work. 

Special  constables  patrol  the  streets  of  outlying  districts 
that  are  traversed  by  important  railroad  lines. 

The  iron  band  that  surrounds  Germany — one  forged 
by  itself  to  prevent  the  entry  or  the  migration  of  spies— 
is  harder  to  escape  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  France. 

Thousands  of  cameras  and  moving  picture  machines 
were  confiscated  in  Germany  when  war  was  declared.  This 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  Americans  being  deprived  of  innu¬ 
merable  snapshots  of  an  entirely  innocent  character.  Blit 
the  Germans  knew  no  exceptions.  They  were  taking  no 
chances.  Sketches  by  artists,  especially  landscapes,  were 
seized.  No  eampstool  with  legs  that  would  unscrew  was 
permitted  to  go  through  the  lines.  These  stools,  bv  the 
way,  equipped  with  hollow  legs  so  brushes  can  be  handily 
carried  about  in  them,  have  always  been  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Shortly  before  war  broke  out  a  well  known 
English  artist  was  held  because  a  plan  of  a  fortress  was 
found  in  a  leg  of  his  stool  when  opened.  He  was  thrown 
into  jail.  Eventually  it  was  proved  by  a  German  woman 
that  a  secret  agent  anxious  to  “make  good"  had  taken  the 
artist's  brushes  out  of  the  stool's  leg  and  placed  the  plan 
there.  The  artist  was  then  released,  but  what  punishment  ' 
was  meted  out  to  the  agent  was  not  disclosed.  IK  nr<  b- 
nbly  was  commended  for  his  vigilauce. 


CHANGING  MONEY  TRICE  BOX. 

With  this  trick  box  you  caN 
make  money  change,  from  a 
penny  Into  a  dime  or  vice  versa. 
Also  make  dimes  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  at  your  command.  Price, 
10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

H.  1.  LANG, 

1*15  Centre  St..  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 

CACHOO  OR  ^EEZlKti  POWOKB. 

The  greatest  tun-maker  of 
them,  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
in  a  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  It 
comes  trom.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  evory  nock 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  la  perfect  Ly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  la  put  up  in  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
15  times.  Price,  by  mall,  16c.  each;  3  for  25c. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


TliICK  FA5T 

_rn .  _  A  lady’s  fan  made 

°*  colored  silk  cloth. 

The  fan  may  be  used 
‘‘•ktoSIcl  and  then  shut,  and 

when  It  opens  again, 
1  It  falls  in  pieces;  shut 

$  5  and  open  again  and  it 

Is  perfect,  without  a 

Blgn  of  a  break.  A  great  surprise  for  those 
not  in  the  trick.  Price,  35c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Ayvad’s  Water-Wings 


LOTS  OF  FUN  iiw 


BBGKDOO  FT.OWKR-FOT  TBICR 

With  this  trick  you  can  make  a  piant 
grow  right  up  In  a  flower-pot,  before 
the  eyes  ef  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  Is  handed  te 
the  spectators  for  examination.  a 
handkerchief  Is  then  placed  over  it,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and 
wave  your  wand  over  It.  When  the 
handkerchief  is  removed  there  Is  a 
beautiful  plant,  apparently  In  full 
bloom,  in  the  pot.  Full  directions  with 
each  outfit.  Price,  15  seats  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
e&sy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
was  shown  empty.  This  Is  a 
beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  MASKS 

Half-face  masks  with  mov¬ 
able  noses.  A  distinct  nov¬ 
elty  which  will  afford  no  end 
of  amusement.  They  come 
in  6  styles,  each  a  different 
face,  such  as  Desperate  Desmond,  etc.,  and 
are  beautifully  colored  and  splendidly  finished, 
with  patent  eyelets  to  prevent  tearing.  Price 
15  cents  apiece,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  and  In¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
of  a  dozen  dried-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes,  just  as 
they  are  imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
in  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  it  slowly  opens  out 
into  various  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 

rimall  size,  price  5  cents;  large  size,  10 
cent3  a  package,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

you 111  want  this  medal: 

You  Can  Get  One  for  Six  Gents! 

Has  a  picture  of  Fred  Fearnot  on  one  side  and 

Evelyn  on  the 
other.  The  chief 
characters  of 
"WORK  AND  WIN" 
The  Medals  are 
beautifully  flre-gilt. 

In  order  that 
every  leader  of  this 
Weekly  may  secure 
one  orrnore  of  these 
medals,  we  have 
put  the  price  away 
below  cost,  as  you 
will  see  when  you 
receive  it.  Send  to 
us  THREE  TWO- 
CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we 
will  send  the  medal 
to  any  address, 
postage  paid,  by 
return  mall. 

HKMEMBIHI 
Yon  can  secure  as 
many  medals aa  you 
want. 

hACntn  your  envelope  plainly  to 

VJKAVK  TO  l’  BUY,  Publisher 
West  '014  Htrect,  New  York 


Learn  to  swim  by  one  trial 

Price.  25  cents,  PottyaM 
Yfeoea  water-wings  take  up  no  more  room  than  a 
pooke .'-ban kerchief.  They  weigh  3  ounces  and  sup¬ 
port  from  69  to  250  pounds.  With  a  pair  anyone  oon  j 
learn  to  swim  or  float.  For  nse,  you  have  only  to  wet  \ 
them,  blow  them  up,  and  press  together  the  two 
tfirjm  marks  under  the  moutfeuiefi®. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  1, 

mxGi a. 

--  It  in  it  little  metal 

box.  It  look*  very  ln- 
lY^  nocent.  But  it  is  sup- 

plied  with  an  ingenious 
mechanism  which 
w'i.  Ho  shoots  off  a  harmless 

cap  when  it  is  opened. 

***  /  U  V£y  You  can  have  more  fun 

than  a  circus  with  this 
new  trick.  Place  the 
BINGO  in  or  under 
any  article  and  It  will  go  off  when  the  ar¬ 
ticle  le  opened  or  removed.  It  con  be  used 
as  a  funny  Joke  by  being  placed  in  a  purse, 
cigarette  box  or  between  the  leaves  of  a 
magazine,  also,  under  any  movable  article, 

such  as  a  book,  tray,  dish,  etc.  The  BINGO 

ran  alao  be  used  as  a  Burglar  Alarm  or  as 
a  Theft  PTeventer  by  being  placed  In  a 
drawer,  money  till,  under  a  door  or  window, 
or  under  any  article  that  would  bo  moved 
or  disturbed  should  a  theft  be  attempted. 

Price  15  oents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO-  29  W.  *Sth  St-  X.  Y. 


Ventriloquist  Double  Throat 
Fit*  roof  of  mouth:  always  Invisible;  grestest 
thing  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friend*. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sing 
like  a  canary,  and  Imitate  birds  aud  boasts  of 
the  Held  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Send  a  dim* 
and  a  2c  stamp  for  one  dozen. 

DOUBli  THROAT  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Frenclitown,  N.  I. 


RtaEIlYsent  to  you  cm  .TBUR  TRIAL. 
If  It  cures,  send  11.00;  If  not.  don't. 
Give  oxpress office.  Write  today.  W.R. 
Sterllne,  837  Ohio  Ave.,  Sidney.  Ohio. 


HANDY  TOOL 

Every  boy  should  possess 
one  of  these  handy  little  in¬ 
struments.  It  consists  of  a 
buttonhook,  a  cig^ir-cutter, 
scissors,  key-ring  and  bottle- 
opener,  all  in  one.  The 
steel  Is  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Small  catches  hold  it 
so  that  it  cannot  open  in  the 
pocket.  Price  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  15  cents  each. 


FRANK  SMITH 


383  Lenox  Ave. 


New  York  City 


GOOD  LUCK  GUN  FOB 

The  real  western  article, 
carried  by  the  cowboys.  It 
is  made  of  fine  leather, 
with  a  highly  nickeled 
buckle.  The  holster  con¬ 
tains  a  metal  gun,  of  the 
same  pattern  as  those  used 
by  all  the  most  famous 
scouts.  Any  boy  wearing 
one  of  these  fobs  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  It  will 
give  him  an  air  of  western 
romance.  The  prettiest  and 
most  serviceable  watch  fob 
ever  made.  Send  for  one 
to-day.  Price  20  cents  each 
by  mail  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Ndl 

Ptzztlo 


NAIL  PUZZLE. 
Made  of  2  metal  nails 
linked  together.  Keeps 
folks  guessing;  easy  to 
take  them  apart  when  you 
know  how.  Directions 
with  every  one. 

Price,  Sc.,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26tli  St.,  N.  Y. 

DEVILINE’S  WHISTLE. 

20^W."  26th  8U  N.  V 


THE  FOUNTAIN  RING. 

A  handsome  ring  connected  with 
a  rubbef  ball  which  is  concealed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  gentle 
squeeze  forces  water  or  cologne  ia 
the  face  of  the  victim  while  he  is 
examining  it.  The  ball  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  filled  by  immersing  ring  ia 
water  same  as  a  fountain  pen  filler. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  12c.  each. 

.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  TUMBLERS. 

These  lively  acrobats 
are  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  U.  S. 
flag  and  with  gold  and 
silver  stars  and  hearts. 
nr»*a,*sgi  Upon  placing  them  up- 
1  on  any  flat  surface  and  tilting  it  they  at  once 
begin  a  most  wonderful  performance,  climbing 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  and  chasing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  as  if  the  evil 
spirit  was  after  them,  causing  roars  of  laugh- 
j  ter  from  the  spectators.  They  actually  ap¬ 
pear  imbued  with  life.  What  causes  them  to 
cut  up  such  antics  is  a  secret  that  may  not 
be  known  even  to  the  owner  of  the  unruly 
subjects.  If  you  want  some  genuine  fun  send 
I  for  a  set  of  our  tumblers. 

Price  per  set,  l@c.  mailed,  postpaid. 
A.  A.  WAEFORD,  16  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

WHISTLE  PHONE 

This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  i  n- 
f  Ns.  struments  ever  lnvent- 

f  e<T-  It  Is  made  entirely 

/  ®  \\  ?f  metal  and  is  almost 

/  l\  tpvlsibie  when  in  use. 

v- -  »  y  With  it,  in  a  few  mo- 

r  . .  ™  ments,  you  can  learn 

_  .  to  Play  all  kinds  ol 

tunes,  bare  lots  of  fun,  please  and  amuse 
your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 
for  either  song  or  piano  accompaniment  oi 
by  itself  alone.  You  place  the  whistlephone 
In  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out.  place  end 
of  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 
if  to  cool  the  lips.  A  few  trials  will  ena- 
ol  one  to  play  any  tune  or  air. 

Price  6  cents  v.*ch  by  mall,  post-paid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


STHE  DANCING  NIGGER 

A  comical  toy  with  which 
j*  you  can  have  no  end  of  fun.  It 

consists  of  a  cut-out  figure 
fastened  to  a  thread  suspended 
y/|T\  \  between  the  ends  of  a  spring. 

Am  \  By  pressing  the  wires  between 

\  the  fingers  and  thumb  the  flg- 
\  tire  will  dance  in  the  funniest 
nanner.  Price  10  cents  each, 
^  :iv  moll,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  8L,  N.  Y, 


STAR  AND  CRESCENT 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  one  star  from 
the  linked  star  and  cres¬ 
cent  without  using  force. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid 
10c.;  S  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO- 
29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTOPHONE. 

A  new  musical  In¬ 
strument,  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  instrument 
is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
the  lips  covering  the 
openings  in  the  centra. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upon  it  you  can  play 
any  tune  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  is  required  to  become  a  finished 
player.  It  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
last  a  llftime.  We  will  send  full  instructions 
with  each  instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WARFOUD.  16  Hart  St..  B’kJyn..  N.  Y 


POCKET  KHTIW  ratOOE 

This  la  no  toy.  *>ut  *.  r*?J  [ 
whisk-broom,  6V4  lnchas  J1'8^  * 

Is  made  of  Imported  Japaneso 
bristles,  neatly  put  together,  and 
can  easily  be  carried  In  the  vest 
pocket,  ready  tor  use  at .  any  m®‘ 
mem.  for  hats  or  cloth  In*,  ate. 
Price  10  cent*  •ach,  by  mail* 
postpaid. 

C.  BRHR.  150  W.  6 2d  St-  N.  I> 


NEW  TBpr-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


H 


JAPANESE  DIVER 

The  strangest  toy  on  tne  marKe*. 
.  They  are  made  In  Japan  and  _J°°£ 
IJT  like  a  little  red  mandarin.  Each 
^  manikin  is  furnished  with  a  car- 
-  trldgre  to  which  a  pair  of  leg*  are 
attached.  By  making  two  pln-holM 
«  In  the  cartridge,  attaching  It  to  the 
gsi  figure,  and  Immersing  It  In  a  Bias* 
r  of  water  the  little  figure  will  dart 
[''-up  and  down  for  an  hour  like  a 
fjr  real  dtver.  Price,  by  mall,  25  c«r.ta 
each,  postpaid.  .  .  w  „ 

F.  TANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B  Ulyn,  N.  X. 


One  o?  the  most  peculiar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  the  market.  It  requires  no  Ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  te  dip  it  in  water,  and  it 
will  write  for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one.  and  you 
can  make  !t  —  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  pen.  fit  for  practical  use, 
ind  will  never  leak  Ink  Into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  T. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  made  in 
exact  Imitation  ef  a  good 
ene.  It  is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cerd  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pi*,  is 
fastened  tn  the  inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  &  friend,  as  it  is  about  to  be  taken.  It  wltl 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  16c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid 
C.  BF.UK,  150  W.  C2d  St..  New  York  Clip 

THE  X-RAY  REVOLVER 

With  one  of  these  gun* 
you  can  defy  the  Sullivan 
Law  with  impunity.  It 
Is  used  to  scare,  and  not 
to  shoot.  It  is  Impossi¬ 
ble  to  detect  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  a  genuine  revol¬ 
ver.  Can  be  used  as  a 
paper-weight,  an  orna¬ 
ment.  or  In  other  ways.  Price,  by  mail.  4S 
cents  each,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  G  A  I.  LI  GAN,  419  W.  56tb  St.,  N.  Y. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
iaughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we 
I  eend  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  ink  pad  and 
lull  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  gotten  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  T4ubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  sets  for  25c.,  one  dozen 
80c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  joker.  The 
victim  is  told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  In  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  loke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  In  the  trick 
will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso- 
harmless.  Price  by  mall  15c.  each: 
25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y, 


imitation  n.ntn 

Absolutely  true  to  Natural  A 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattling  good 
Joke.  It  Is  impossible  to  do  these 
pins  Justice  with  a  description.  You 
have  to  see  them  to  understand  how 
lifelike  they  are.  When  people  see 
them  on  you  they  want  to  brush 
them  off.  They  wonder  "why  that 
fly  sticks  to  you"  so  persistently. 
This  Is  the  most  realistic  novelty  ever 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  a  distinct 
ornament  for  anybody's  necktie,  and 
a  decided  Joke  on  those  who  try  to 
chase  it. 

Price,  10c.  by  mall  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  XV.  C2d  St.,  New  York  City. 

GOOD  LUCK  PUZZLE. 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together. 
Only  a  very  clever  person 
can  take  off  ‘he  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  It 
can  be  done  in  a  moment  when  the  secret  Is 
known.  Price,  by  mall,  10c.  each. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  8t.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  In  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mall,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


SLICK  TRICK  PENCIL. 

This  one  Is  a  hummer!  It  fg 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  fer  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price.  10c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG. 

1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


A  GRAND 
PREMIUM 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 


One — 1  year's  subscription  at  . 
Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at 
Four — 3  months'  subscriptions  at 


$2.50 
1.25  each 
0.65  each 


Premium 

Coupon 

Date 


This  coupon  when 
properly  filled  out  \ 
nr.d  forwarded  with 
subscription  price  en¬ 
titles  the  holder  to  Pre¬ 
mium  mentioned. 


For  either  of  the  following :  ''Moving  Picture  Stories, 

"Happy  Days,”  "Wild  West  Weekly,”  "Fame  and  For¬ 
tune  Weekly,”  "The  Liberty  Bovs  of  ’76,”  "Secret 
Service,”  "Work  and  Win,”  or  "Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  Is  only  one  condition — send  ns  the  money  ($2.50) 
and  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above  Bccb 

publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 


Description  of  the  Watch 

It  Is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding.  The  movement  Is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece, 
\  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  In  Gold  Plate. 
\  Polished  Nicked,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal. 

\  Tb©  design  on  the  back  case  Is  a  fancy  engraved  scroll. 


v 


n  nr 


Add  real .  \ 

\ 

City  . State .  \ 


\8end  in  Your  Subscriptions  Now  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City  I 


-  . 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

•29  The  Reds  of  Reddlngton  ;  or,  Fighting  the  Firebugs  of  Freemans- 

vllle.  By  Kx-Flre  Chief  garden.  Adventure8  in  China.  By 
•27  Among  the  Boxers;  or.  Jack  Johnsons  Aa 

TbM"c“'  "Whistler  -  or.  Th,  abort  o(  Unknown  I.laod, 
»  About  with  .  Wild  W..t  Show. 

„„  38BS&  «•  Tbe  K'*e  * 

Young  Financier  By  H.  K.  Shackleford.  By  How. 

U1  The  Boss  of  the  Gym  ;  or.  The  Boys  of  King 

U1  N.d^N^ve'V  Bo:  Englneor ;  or.  Looping  the  Loop  ou  tb.  D. 
MS  FlfedtOu??oJr.  NoftVautod  at  Horn*  ^‘"“  “^Dwr. 

St  «!>•'  Hot...  By  Howard 

Tht"B«  "Freemasona” ;  or.  Fighting  the  League  of  Darkheaa. 

.,7  Lo?tr  Wc’loalK  or.  The  Boy  With  the  Big  BaUoou.  By 
Berton  Bertrew.  „.  onw  Adventures  of  Two  Yankee 

838  Sold  to  the  Sultan;  or.  The  Strange  Adventures 

Middles.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H V\  ilson.  Buffaio.  By  Allan 

889  Working  the  Road;  or,  Beating  His  way  to  buu* 

,40  sam°s°wlft.  the  Boy  Ebglneer :  or.  Ruun.ng  Against  Odds.  By 

.41  A  DmnlaJd ^Bo,  :  or.  Joe  Darling's  Fight  for  His  Mother.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford.  Outlaws  of  Crooked  Canyon.  By 

•42  The  Boy  Tenderfoot:  or,  lhe  outlaws 

An  Old  Scout. 


M3  The  Catamaran  Roys  :  or.  The  Smuggler,  of  Lake  Superior.  Br 

844  HoSdTrS0!!.^:  o“°Tbe  Champion  Batter  of  th.  Team.  By 

845  Fo^Acreslnd'a  Mule:  or.  What  a  Boy  Can  Do.  By  Howard 

840  Bob"nSnd  the  Black  Bottle;  or.  In  the  Shadow  or  Ruin.  Br  Jo0' 
B.  Dowd.  _ ^  v _  m  gy  Berton 


it.  jjowu.  1A 

847  The  Boy  Who  Got  There;  or,  Assignment  No.  10. 
Bertrew. 


By 

By 


848  The  King  of  the  Canyon  ;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Bullion  Mine. 

849  Old  KennedyTkld  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Worried  the  Brokers. 

850  Thf’Gwaf  Daeakthf0Rruby  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Midnight  Call. 

851  mi  aA,Tthe 1 Wizard  ;  or,  The  Boy  From  Bombay.  By  Howard 

852  UpAAganinst  Odds;  or.  Paddling  His  Own  Canoe.  By  Berton 

853  Larry  Line's  Luck  ;  or,  Fighting  the  Malay  Pirates.  By  Cornelius 

854  FuHback  Fred;  or,  The  Young  Champion  of  the  Gridiron.  By 

855  A  * l! iu- k y A Boy  f  or,  Dick  Decker's  Speculations  in  Wall  St. 

856  LiiS  '  °r’  UP  AgalDSt  Tr°Uble  A"  thC  Tim6' 

857  Toni  Warrant’s  Triumph  ;  or  How  He  Led  the  Fire  Laddies. 

858  "How's’ ThaU”;  ^The'  Boy  Who  Wanted  to  Know  Things. 
Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

Hi  1  at-  DUJ  - 

An  Old  Scout.  ln  money  or  postage  stamps,  oy 

ror  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  rece  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . . .  ' 


By 

By 

By 

By 


'  '  tip  you  wylN'T  sANY  “BACK  ^UMBERS 

*  our  weeklies  and  cannot,  procure  ‘^"price' TthA* U«  want  anHe'wS  Snd  hfrelut  mail. 

.  leg  W*M  S9d  St.,  Hew  Tork. 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, 


D^A.4  BON0AKP“  KinfS™  0™5 

charms,  ^ceremonies,  and  curiou.  game,  of 
cards. 

Xo  2  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
s.ov'of’maElc  and  card  trick.,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  Gard 
the  day  also  the  most  popular  magical  lllu 
.lens  as  performed  by  our.  leading  magicians, 
overv  boy-  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Wh  3  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wllea  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 

language  and  sentiment  of  flowers, 
language  TO  DANCE  ls  the  title  of 

UU  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instruction, 
i*  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  ln  the  ba.ll- 
•Mm  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 

no”'  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 

eying  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
i  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest- 

^ N o' b e! *  HOW gTO  BEC O ME  AN  ATHLETE. 

_ _ Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb- 

^1.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  barS  horizontal 
airs' and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
*  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 

lUx‘otrat7°n  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.—  Hand- 
».rr.elv  illustrated  and  containing  full  lnstruc- 

tlons  for  the  management  and  training  of  th. 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 

0QxIt'  SarlHOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO 
nrTST  —By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  thl.  book  of  instruction,  can 
'  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greate.t 

b°No  ei0F  PHOWhTO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
.  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 

de.ense  guards,  blows,  and  the  dlfTer- 

“'Vnliulons  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
•"l  ia  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  lnstruc- 
•twV  bookT  as  lt  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

W  JT  ,,  how  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

a  most  complete  little  book,  -ontalnlng  full 
— A  T?  for  writing  love-let tere.  and  when 

th*"  to  use  Them. 'giving  specimen  letter. 

f°r  young  anAv°T0  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
.  Giving  complete  instructions  for 

RADIES.— Uiv  |ad|eg  on  al,  .ubjects;  also 

writing  /'introduction,  notes  and  requests. 
»•«•«  II.  HOW  TO  DO  IT,  OR.  BOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE.— It*B»  a  great  life  "ecret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man*  desires  to  kno 
about.  There's  happiness  In  It.  y _ . 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A 
complete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  °r 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences  etc.,  etc. 

No  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  E  y 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beaut l 
ful.  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita- 
flons  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more 
the  money  than  any  book  Published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.  The 
most  complete  hunting  and  Ashing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  A 
lng,  together  with  description  of  game  and 

No  2°  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. 
HeUer’s^second  sight  explained  ^'^he 
assistant.  Fred  Hunt.  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  Jl®1  *fso  glv- 
maglcian  and  the  boy  on  the  stage,  also  giv 
tng  all  the  codes  and  signals.  a 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  pKEAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  exPjanatt°n  t0  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 

UnNoCk24daHOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 

WNoI<2C0dOIHOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD 

A  BOAT _ Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 

are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 

'PNo8  2l7°.  b HOW-' TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
HFriTATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
select  tons  In  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— 
Everyone  ls  desirous  of  knowing  w  hat  his  fu 
ture  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  lou  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 

bVo0nV2»CeHOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN- 

TOR _ Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions 

originated.  Thle  book  explains  them  all.  giv¬ 
ing  example  ln  electricity,  hydraulics,  magne¬ 
tism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 
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No  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— On.  of  the ;  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  P',bll9b*d- 
It  contains  recipes  for  cvohlng  meats,  fish 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakea 
Ind  All  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec- 

tl0No0f3LeClHOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

_ Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 

different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
Bpeaker.  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 

PrNo.  32d  HOW  HO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE  - 
Containing  Instructions  for  beginnets.  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

nI.  85.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  th# 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No  36  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

_ Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 

the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  ln  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  ln  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  89.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY. 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS 
—including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 

No  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  ls 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
_ Containing  the  grandes*  essortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  pubiwx. 
Also  tricks  with  cards.  Incantations,  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL- 

BUM. _ A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 

suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection,  Sentiment,  Hu¬ 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Verses 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK  —Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe, 
or  3  for  25  cts..  ln  money  or  postal  stampa,  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


